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A History  Lesson  for  Black  History  Month 


World  War  ll's  Triple  Nickels 


by  Gary  L.  Bloomfield,  Kansas  City  A&PA 
(The  following  excerpt  is  from  the  upcoming  book,  Duty, 
Honor,  Sports:  America’s  Athletes  During  WWII, 
reprinted  with  author’s  permission.) 


As  blacks  in  the  military  moved 
into  more  combat  roles  during 
World  War  II,  they  quickly  proved 
they  could  handle  any  mission  they 
were  given,  shattering  the  racist 
(and  ignorant)  view  that  they 
weren’t  smart  enough  to  think  dur- 
ing the  chaos  of  battle.  One  of  the 
most  challenging  roles  would  be 
that  of  the  all-black  555th  Para- 
chute Infantry  Battalion,  nicknamed 
the  “Triple  Nickels. 

Each  paratrooper  in  the  555th 
was  selected  for  his  athleticism,  with 
many  of  them  college  lettermen  and 
professional  boxers.  None  had  pre- 
vious Army  experience,  but  all  vol- 
unteered to  join  this  elite  airborne 
unit  at  a time  in  the  Army’s  history 
when  the  i*ole  of  paratroopers  was 
still  being  determined. 

Among  the  555th  paratroopers  were  Warren  “Cal” 
Cornelius,  East  Coast  light-heavyweight  boxer,  whose 
pro  record  before  joining  the  Army  was  96  victories 
and  16  losses;  North  Carolina  A&T  College  tackle 
Timothy  Armour;  Bradley  Biggs,  who  played  football 
with  the  New  York  Brown  Bombers;  Virginia  State  Col- 
lege football  guard  Robert  Hill;  New  England  light- 
weight boxer  Ted  Lowry;  “Jabo”  Jablonski,  who  played 
football  at  West  Point;  Morgan  State  track  and  football 
star  Carstell  Stewart;  and  Edward  Baker  and  Jack  War- 
rick, who  both  played  basketball. 

(During  a live-fire  training  exercise  at  Camp  Mackall 
in  North  Carolina,  Cal  Cornelius  would  lose  his  right 
hand  when  a grenade  simulator  blew  up  prematurely. 
Not  only  was  his  brief  Army  stint  over  but  so  was  his 
boxing  career.) 

Waiting  for  Deployment 

Other  Army  airborne  units  had  participated  in  the  in- 
vasions of  North  Africa,  Normandy,  Southern  France, 
and  Belgium.  Naturally  the  Triple  Nickels  assumed  they 
would  be  following  them,  sometime  in  late  1944  for 
the  final  assault  on  Fortress  Europe.  But  instead  of  de- 


ploying overseas,  the  555th  was  sent 
to  the  Northwestern  United  States 

— specifically  to  Pendleton,  Oregon 

— in  April  1945  to  battle  a different 
enemy. 

The  Japanese  had  developed  bal- 
loon bombs,  which  were  sent  aloft 
and  carried  via  the  jet  stream  from 
the  home  islands  to  North  America. 
One  of  these  bombs  was  discovered 
by  two  woodcutters  in  Montana.  A 
woman  and  her  five  children  had 
been  killed  by  another  one  near  Bly, 
Oregon.  Others  touched  down  on 
the  Alaskan  and  Canadian  frontiers 
without  doing  much  physical  dam- 
age, but  they  were  taking  a psycho- 
logical toll  on  the  population  in  the 
region. 

Broadcasts  and  newspaper  reports 
in  early  1945  warned  people  not  to 
touch  these  deadly  balloons,  which 
measured  upwards  of  35  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  carried  incendiary  bombs. 

The  Army  Air  Corps  sent  patrol  planes  out  to  inter- 
cept and  shoot  down  these  explosives-laden  balloons  be- 
fore they  reached  the  coast.  But  hundreds  had  been 
launched  against  the  United  States,  and  with  the  fire 
season  approaching,  firefighters  were  sent  to  the  region, 
fearing  an  inferno  that  could  get  out  of  control  rapidly 
if  one  or  more  of  these  balloons  detonated  in  densely- 
forested  areas. 

The  Triple  Nickels  were  rushed  through  firefighter 
training,  and  sent  to  base  camps  across  the  Northwest. 

These  “Smoke  Jumpers”  would  be  alerted  and  flown 
to  hazardous  sites,  where  they  would  parachute  in, 
often  over  dense  forests  or  rocky  mountain  tops.  Once 
on  the  grotmd,  they  would  put  out  the  fires  or  disman- 
tle the  bombs  and  secure  the  area.  The  555th  thus  be- 
came the  Army’s  only  airborne  firefighters. 

Ironically,  though  trained  and  eager  to  fight  in 
Europe  during  WWII,  the  all-black  and  little-known 
Triple  Nickels  instead  stayed  home,  yet  played  a vital 
role  in  protecting  America’s  vulnerable  West  Coast 
from  Japanese  sabotage. 


Photo  courtesy  U.S.  Forest  Service 
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From  the  DCG-West 


A conversation 
with  the  DCG(W) 

Observations  from  the 
past  year  and  what's 
changed  in  20  years 

Now  that  I’ve  been  back  in 
USAREC  for  over  a year,  I’d  like 
to  share  a few  observations  I’ve 
made.  Some  things  have  changed 
little  since  I was  a recruiting  area 
commander  20-23  years  ago,  and 
some  things  have  changed  a lot. 

One  thing  that  hasn’t  changed  is 
that  recruiters  are  still  working  aw- 
fully hard,  their  OPTEMPO  is  tre- 
mendous. 

Like  other  soldiers,  recruiters 
work  long  hours  and  have  full 
days.  Their  lifestyle  is  not  unlike  be- 
ing deployed,  except  the  good  side 
for  recruiters  is  that  they  get  to  go 
home  every  night.  The  bad  thing  is 
that  there  are  no  more  hours  to  be 
garnered.  The  task  ahead  for  us 
now  is  to  find  ways  to  work 
smarter. 

There  is  a lot  of  paperwork  that 
I don’t  remember  having  20  vears 
ago,  and  I believe  we  have  lost 
some  administrative  support  in  our 
large  stations.  But  we’re  getting  a 
handle  on  the  admin  pieces,  as  the 
automation  support  improves.  The 
Army  Recruiting  Information 
Support  System  ( ARISS,  see  related 
article  on  page  19)  is  coming  to- 
gether and  will  make  a positive 
impact  on  the  time  a recruiter 
spends  performing  administrative 
tasks,  especially  as  it  relates  to 
multiple  data  entries. 

Quality  of  Life 

Quality  of  life  is  always  a mixed 
bag.  I know  quality  of  life  is  a big 
issue  in  recruiting.  But,  believe  me, 
it  has  been  a big  issue  everywhere 


BG  Samuel  L.  Kindred 


Deputy  Commanding  General  - West 

I’ve  ever  been  stationed.  Every 
unit  has  its  concerns,  and  recruit- 
ers’ concerns  are  no  different  from 
most  other  soldiers’  — housing, 
medical  care,  pay,  et  cetera.  It’s 
tough,  isolated  from  the  Army,  liv- 
ing in  over  1,500  communities 
across  the  nation.  It’s  difficult  to 
replicate  the  support  structure  we 
have  on  an  installation.  If  I had  a 
magic  wand,  the  one  thing  I’d  like 
to  change  is  to  get  adequate  hous- 
ing in  high  cost-of-living  areas. 

But  our  soldiers  are  coping,  as 
soldiers  have  always  done.  Life 
isn’t  easy  in  the  military,  but  sol- 
diers learn  how  to  endure.  It  takes 
a lot  of  planning  and  work  on  the 
part  of  soldiers  and  families  to 
make  this  tour  gratifying. 

Recruiters  are  the  Army  In  the 
places  we  live  and  work,  we  are  the 
Army  even  more  so  than  20  years 
ago.  The  further  we  get  in  time 
from  the  draft  era,  the  less  the  pub- 
lic knows  about  the  military  and 
the  more  the  uniform  stands  out. 
When  I was  a kid,  we  all  knew 
somebody  who  was  in  the  Army, 
had  been  or  was  going  in.  Now  we 
(the  soldiers)  are  in  a fishbowl.  We 
must  be  professional,  look  profes- 
sional, act  professional  — that’s 


what  the  public  expects,  and  we 
owe  them  no  less. 

The  Mission 

I believe  the  mission  has  stabi- 
lized. Thanks  to  tremendous  ef- 
forts by  the  CG,  we  enjov  a certain 
degree  of  predictabilitv  in  terms  of 
mission  numbers.  The  CG  worked 
hard  to  stabilize  the  mission  at  DA, 
so  that  you  will  know  what  it  will 
look  like  next  week  and  next 
month.  Recruiters  say  thev  like 
that  — a stable  mission  contributes 
to  quality  of  life,  allowing  recruit- 
ers to  plan  for  key  events  in  their 
personal  lives. 

The  first  quarter  of  FY  98  is 
looking  better  than  this  time  last 
year.  Our  DEP  posture  is  better 
overall  but  not  where  it  should  be. 
Our  DEP  losses  are  down.  The 
January  totals  will  tell  the  tale  of 
whether  we  have  turned  the  corner 
on  how  to  recruit  in  this  economy. 

( Editor’s  note:  January  totals  were 
not  available  at  press  tune.)  Recruit- 
ers are  writing  more  contracts, 
senior  production  is  up,  RA  vol- 
ume is  up,  prior  service  production 
is  up.  The  bad  news  is  that  GA, 
GCA,  and  USAR  are  all  slightly 
down,  and  we  are  looking  closely 
at  the  reasons  for  that. 

A few  words  about  critical  mis- 
sions — as  you  know,  our  priority 
MOS  list  contains  mostlv  combat 
arms.  Really,  that’s  what  our  mis- 
sion is  all  about;  the  readiness  of 
the  force  depends  on  combat  arms. 
Our  Army  suffers  tremendously 
when  we  cannot  fill  the  priority 
MOS.  We  must  give  our  combat 
commanders  the  personnel  they 
need  to  man  their  positions;  every- 
one else  supports  combat  arms 
(not  that  they  are  not  important). 
The  other  critical  piece  is  our 
AMEDD  and  special  missions; 
while  these  are  smaller  numbers, 
they  are  vital  to  the  functions  of 
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the  Army  and  have  a great  impact 
on  force  readiness. 

Successful  Recruiting 

I am  not  a recruiter  and  have 
never  been  on  production,  so  I will 
not  attempt  to  tell  recruiters  how 
to  recruit.  But  I do  understand  the 
process  and  I have  observed  two 
things:  that  each  recruiter  has  to 
plan  time  for  daily,  quality  pros- 
pecting, and  that  you  have  to  have 
a passion  for  this  business  and  mis- 
sion. First:  Prospecting  is  the  life 
blood  of  this  operation;  we’ve  got 
to  generate  new  leads  or  we  will 
fail.  Second:  Recruiters  have  to  be 
able  to  say,  “I  like  the  Army,  I like 
what  I’m  doing.  I am  comfortable 
and  confident  in  my  abilities,  and  I 
want  to  tell  people  about  the 
Army,  any  time,  anywhere.”  I think 
if  we  display  that  attitude,  24 
hours  a day,  seven  days  a week,  we 
will  be  successful. 

I have  been  in  stations  with  high 
morale  and  you  can  feel  it.  It’s  an 
air  of  self-confidence,  self-assurance 
and  camaraderie.  When  you  see 
that  in  a recruiting  station,  I will 
guarantee  that’s  a successful  sta- 
tion. They  have  the  will  to  win. 
Successful  recruiters  are  constantly 
selling  themselves  and,  in  turn,  sell- 
ing the  Army.  They  feel  good 
about  the  Army  and  themselves. 

The  Differences 

So  what’s  different  from  recruit- 
ing 20  years  ago?  The  basic  recruit- 
ing process  hasn’t  changed,  you 
still  have  to  prospect.  You  still  have 
to  first  be  honest,  make  and  keep 
appointments,  you  still  have  to 
process  applicants,  get  them  tested, 
make  sure  they  qualify,  and  put  en- 
listees in  the  DEP,  then  sustain  the 
applicants  while  they  are  in  the 
DEP  and,  ultimately,  get  them  in 
the  Army. 


One  real  difference  I see  is  the 
Delayed  Entry  Program.  Twenty 
years  ago,  the  DEP  was  mostly 
high  school  seniors,  and  not  many 
of  them,  waiting  to  graduate.  The 
others  were  almost  immediate  ship- 
pers, a lot  of  in-the-month/for-the- 
month,  so  we  didn’t  have  much 
DEP  loss.  Now,  by  having  a good 
DEP  program  and  a good  schools 
program,  we  have  more  DEP 
losses  but  the  life  of  a recruiter  is 
easier  because  you  can  plan  ahead. 
By  the  same  token  you  have  to 
spend  more  time  maintaining  the 
DEP  soldiers  than  we  did  20  years 
ago. 

Another  big  difference  is  that 
our  support  structure  is  better  in 
every  way:  vehicles,  leases,  station 
appearance  and  location,  personnel 
actions.  We  have  more  female  re- 
cruiters and  we  still  need  more,  as 
we  are  now  able  to  put  more  fe- 
males in  more  jobs  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

One  thing  that  is  very  different 
from  20  years  ago  is  how  the  pub- 
lic perceives  us.  They  are  far  more 


receptive;  when  they  see  soldiers, 
thev  accept  them  without  hostilitv. 
And  there  seems  to  be  a receptive- 
ness to  learn  about  the  military. 
Their  receptiveness  is  healthy  and 
provides  an  opening  for  recruiting, 
because  all  we  want  is  someone  to 
listen  to  our  sales  presentation. 

We  have  to  take  everv  opportu- 
nity to  tell  the  Army  story.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  that  receptiveness,  and 
remember  that  it  is  your  attitude 
that  sells  the  Army,  not  your  mar- 
ket. 

My  final  observation  is  that  the 
recruiter  system  works  — today, 
the  same  as  20  years  ago,  the  re- 
cruiting system,  be  it  PMS  or 
MAP,  works.  Those  stations  and  re- 
cruiters who  follow  a disciplined, 
focused,  building  block  approach 
to  making  and  conducting  appoint- 
ments, testing  and  flooring  appli- 
cants are  successful. 

It’s  great  to  be  back  in 
USAREC.  I can  think  of  no  other 
job  that  is  more  important  to  our 
Army  than  convincing  voting  men 
and  women  to  serve. 


Recruiter  SSG  Raul  Pineda  (right)  discusses  Army  opportunities  and  options 
with  two  Indio  (Calif.)  High  School  seniors.  (Photo  by  Kathleen  Welker) 
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News  Briefs 


FY98  Pay  and  Allowances 
Changes 

1.  Basic  Pay.  A 2.8  percent  basic  pay 
raise  has  been  authorized  for  all  military 
members,  effective  1 Jan  98. 

2.  BAQ  and  VHA. 

A.  BAQ  and  VHA  will  be  com- 
bined into  one  single  housing  allow- 
ance called  basic  allowance  for  housing 
(BAH),  effective  1 Jan  98.  The  intent 
of  this  new  housing  allowance  is  to 
provide  military  members  a housing  al- 
lowance that  is  comparable  to  their  ci- 
vilian counterparts  (of  comparable 
salary  and  dependency  status). 

B.  How  will  your  BAH  rate  be  calcu- 
lated!1 A private  contractor  (Runz- 
heimer  International  Corp.)  will  col- 
lect data  on  market  housing  costs  by 
location  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
BAH  rates.  The  contractor  will  be  pric- 
ing rental  properties  with  housing  char- 
acteristics similar  to  those  rented  by 
civilians  at  comparable  salary  levels  as 
military  members,  by  location.  For 
comparison  purposes,  the  civilian  sal- 
ary will  be  equated  with  the  military 
basic  pay,  current  BAQ,  average  VHA, 
BAS  and  the  tax  advantage  of  the  al- 
lowances. Data  on  market  housing 
costs  will  be  collected  in  June  1998 
and  each  June  thereafter,  with  the  new 
BAH  rates  becoming  effective  the  fol- 
lowing 1 Jan. 

C.  What  will  the  housing  allowances 
be  for  each  location,  pay  grade  and  de- 
pendency status?  Data  is  currently  be- 
ing gathered  in  order  to  make  the 
future  allowance  determinations.  How- 
ever, it  is  anticipated  that  those  who 
will  benefit  most  under  the  single  hous- 
ing allowance  system  are: 

(1)  Personnel  in  high-cost  housing 
areas. 

(2)  Junior  enlisted  grades. 

D.  Can  you  expect  to  see  a big 
change  in  your  housing  allowance  in 
Jan  98?  There  should  be  no  significant 
change  in  housing  allowances  in  the 
first  year  of  implementation.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  phased  in  over  approxi- 
mately six  years  and  will  contain  a 
“save  pay”  provision  so  that  no  one 
will  lose  money  out  of  their  paycheck 
while  at  their  current  duty  station,  as 
long  as  their  dependency  status  does 


not  change  or  they  are  not  demoted. 
Decreases  in  housing  allowances  for 
those  duty  stations/locations  requiring 
a decrease  will  be  phased  in,  and  will 
apply  to  members  only  as  they  PCS  to 
those  permanent  duty  locations.  For 
members  determined  to  be  due  hous- 
ing allowance  increases,  the  increases 
will  also  be  phased  in.  “BAH”  will  ap- 
pear on  members’  leave  and  earnings 
statements  (LES)  vice  “BAQ”  and 
“VHA,”  beginning  with  Jan  98  LES. 

E.  Additional  benefits  under  the 
BAH  legislation  include: 

(1)  BAH  will  be  non-taxable,  just 
like  BAQ  and  VHA  were. 

(2)  Members  of  the  same  pay  grade 
and  dependency  status  will  have  allow- 
ances computed  for  the  same  out-of- 
pocket  dollar  amount  no  matter  where 
assigned  in  the  United  States  for  the 
same  level  of  housing. 

(3)  Requirement  for  annual  VHA 
surveys  is  eliminated. 

(4)  Requirement  for  annual  recertifi- 
cation of  housing  costs  is  eliminated. 
Members  will  still  be  required  to  cer- 
tify their  dependency  status  when  a 
change  occurs  (e.g.,  divorce,  etc.),  and 
upon  reporting  to  a new  permanent 
duty  station  (PDS).  Note  that  for 
CT97,  BAQ  and  VHA  recertification  is 
still  required  under  current  law  and  must 
be  completed  by  31  Dec  97. 

(5)  VHA  offset  is  eliminated.  This 
means  that  a member  will  receive  the 
full  amount  of  housing  allowance  allot- 
ted for  his/her  pay  grade,  duty  station, 
and  dependency  status  regardless  of 
the  cost  of  the  housing  occupied.  In 
addition,  members  will  no  longer  be 
penalized  sharing  rent. 

(6)  BAH  at  the  rate  paid  at  a mem- 
ber’s old  PDS  will  continue  until  the 
member  reports  to  his/her  new  PDS  in 
connection  with  a PCS  transfer.  It  will 
not  be  reduced  by  the  number  of  days 
allowed  for  direct  PCS  travel.  (The 
VHA  rate  paid  at  an  old  PDS  is  cur- 
rently reduced  by  the  number  of  travel 
days  (the  VHA  rate  paid  at  an  old 
PDS  is  currently  reduced  by  the 
number  of  travel  days.) 

(7)  Dislocation  allowance  (DLA), 
family  separation  allowance  (FSA)- 
type  I,  and  BAQ-DIFF  (to  be  called 


“BAH-DIFF”),  will  be  the  1997  rates 
plus  the  2.8  percent  payraise  for  FY  98 
and  DLA  is  2.5  times  that  amount 
starting  with  the  1 Jan  98  pay  raise. 
Note  that  members  who  were  paying 
child  support  prior  to  4 Dec  91,  and 
currently  grandfathered  at  the  BAQ- 
with  dependent  amount  will  continue 
to  receive  that  amount  until  the}'  PCS. 
However,  the  BAH  legislation  does 
not  provide  continued  grandfathering 
of  these  members,  and  thus,  once 
these  members  PCS  they  will  lose  that 
protection  and  will  start  drawing  BAQ- 
DIFF  (to  be  called  “BAH-DIFF’)  ef- 
fective the  date  of  reporting  to  their 
new  PDS. 

3.  Basic  Allowance  For  Subsistance 
(BAS)  Reform. 

A.  The  objective  of  this  plan  at  full 
implementation  is  to  put  money  into 
the  pockets  of  members  in  the  barracks 
who,  currently,  must  miss  at  least  two 
meals  daily  to  be  authorized  BAS  (at 
the  separate  rations  rate).  BAS  reform 
will  transition  over  a five-year  period 
starting  1 Jan  98. 

B.  During  this  transition  period,  all 
enlisted  personnel  who  receive  rations- 
in-kind,  will  be  entitled  to  partial  BAS 
which  we  anticipate  will  be  S9.30  a 
month  and  which  will  continue  to  in- 
crease over  five  years.  These  enlisted 
members  will  still  be  required  to  utilize 
government  dining  facilities.  However, 
at  the  end  of  this  transition  period, 
they  will  now  receive  BAS  at  the  sepa- 
rate rations  rate  (BAS  partial  ceases) 
and  wille  be  charged  for  three  meals  a 
day.  Although  paying  for  government 
meals,  members  will  still  pocket 
money  each  month. 

4.  Family  Separation  Allowance  (FSA- 
II).  This  allowance  will  be  raised  to 
$100  per  month,  a $25  increase  over 
current  rates,  effective  18  Nov  97. 

5.  Hazardous  Duty  Incentive  Pay 
(HDIP).  This  allowance  will  increase 
from  $110  to  $150  per  month,  a $40 
increase  over  current  current  rates,  effec- 
tive 18  Nov  97.  The  maximum  allow- 
ance for  a member  involved  in  duties 
with  multiple  hazards  will  go  up  to 
$225  a month. 

6.  Aviation  Continuation  Pay  (ACP). 

The  maximum  amount  has  increased,  ef- 
fective 1 Oct  97  to  $25,000  annually  for 
qualified  members. 
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7.  Aviation  Career  Incentive  Pay 

(ACIP).  Increased  for  those  with  more 
than  14  years  of  commissioned  service, 
effective  1 Jan  99.  Flight  pay  will  be 
$650  a month  for  the  6th  through  13th 
year  of  service;  $840  a month  for  the 
14th  through  22nd  year  of  sendee;  $585 
a month  in  the  23rd  year  of  sendee;  and 
taper  off  after  that,  as  it  does  now. 

8.  Hardship  Duty  Location  Pay. 

Authorization  for  a new  pay  to  replace 
Foreign  Duty  Pay.  The  particulars  are 
still  be  worked  within  DoD. 


Delta  seeks  recruiters 

Recruiting  for  Delta  is  a unique  as- 
signment. It  requires  the  ability  to  in- 
teract effectively  with  prospective 
Delta  candidates  as  well  as  senior 
Army  leadership  and  exhibit  those  per- 
sonal qualities  found  in  Delta  mem- 
bers. It  requires  a competent  briefer, 
one  who  is  highly  motivated,  and  who 
is  capable  of  working  alone  without  di- 
rect supendsion. 

A potential  Delta  recruiter  should 
meet  the  following  prerequisites: 

• Male 

• Volunteer 

• MO$  79R 

• $$G  or  junior  $FC 

• No  history  of  recurring 
disciplinary  action 

• Possess  or  be  able  to  obtain  a 
secret  security  clearance 

• GT  score  of  1 1 0 

• Pass  the  APFT 

• Airborne  qualified  or  volunteer 
for  airborne  dutv 

• Have  demonstrated  success  as  an 
Army  recruiter 

• Minimum  12  months  successful 
station  commander  time 

Interested  recruiters  should  mail  a 
copy  of  their  DA  Form  2A  and  2-1, 
last  five  NCOERs,  DA  photo,  FT 
score  card,  and  contact  phone  numbers 
to  Recruiting  Team,  P.O.  Box  70149, 
Fort  Bragg,  NC  28307  or  fax  copies 
to  910-396-0607  or  DSN  236-0607. 
POC  is  MSG  Walthers,  910-396-0689 
or  DSN  236-0689. 


Story  ideas? 

E-mail  RJ  suggestions  or  comments 
to:  welkerk@usarec.army.mil. 


Revised  USAREC  FL  142  (Request 
for  Prior  Service  Information) 

Reference:  AR  601-210,  Regular 
Army  and  Army  Reserve  Enlistment 
Program,  dated  28  February  1995. 

1 . The  purpose  of  this  message  is  to 
inform  the  field  force  of  the  changes 
to  the  revised  USAREC  FL  142.  The 
changes  were  made  to  speed  up  the 
turn  around  time  for  requests  from  the 
field  and  provide  the  USAREC  Liai- 
son with  the  information  necessary  to 
expedite  processing. 

2.  A DMDC  check  must  be  accom- 
plished prior  to  requesting  prior  serv- 
ice records  from  AR-PERSCOM  in 
accordance  with  AR  601-210,  para  3- 
21. 

3.  Effective  RSM  Jan,  the  revised 
USAREC  FL  142,  dated  1 Dec  97, 
will  be  the  only  form  used  by  Recruit- 
ing Command  and  accepted  by  the 
USAREC  Liaison  Team  at  AR-PER- 
SCOM. Previous  editions  of  the 
USAREC  FL  142  are  obsolete  effec- 
tive RSM  Jan. 

4.  If  you  are  requesting  test  and 
physical  data  on  a soldier  currently  as- 
signed to  the  IRR  (Individual  Readv 
Reserve),  a FORSTARS  form  must  be 
used.  The  USAREC  Liaison  team  will 
make  ever)'  effort  to  provide  the  data 
requested  or  provide  a notice  of  nega- 
tive results  within  72  hours.  Blank 
FORSTARS  forms  are  available  from 
the  Liaison  team  upon  request. 

5.  Point  of  contact  is  SFC  Stites, 
RCRO-PP-PPB,  DSN  536-0442,  toll 
free  1-800-223-3735,  ext.  6-0442,  or 
commercial  (502)  626-0442. 


Presidents  Day  is 
Monday,  Feb.  16 


Correction 

In  the  Januarv  issue  of  RJ,  The  Test 
section,  the  correct  answer  was  not 
listed  for  test  question  14.  The  answer 
is:  USAREC  Fm  979,  according  to 
USAREC  message  97-101. 


A Recruiter  CALL  TO  ACTION! 

The  back  cover  of  the  January  1998 
Rxcmiter  Journal  shows  a copv  of  the 
color  marketing  flyer  for  USAREC’s 
newest  tactical  Local  Advertising  tool , 
the  Public  Service  Announcement  bill- 
board. 

We  need  your  eyes  on  target,  provid- 
ing field  feedback  on  possible  billboard 
locations.  There  is  no  one  in  the  com- 
mand who  racks  up  more  windshield 
time  than  the  recruiter.  So  when 
you’re  on  the  road  and  see  an  empty 
billboard,  write  down  the  phone 
number  and  the  name  of  the  billboard 
advertising  company,  and  give  this  in- 
formation to  your  battalion  A&PA 
chief.  The  A&PA  section  will  call  the 
vendor  to  see  if  they  would  be  willing 
to  place  one  of  our  catchy  militarv  bill- 
boards. 

A word  of  warning:  These  are  Public 
Service  Announcement  billboards,  not 
paid  advertising.  Any  vendor  willing  to 
put  up  our  billboard  posters  is  basi- 
cally donating  the  advertising  space. 
Vendors  do  this  when  they  have  an 
empty  board  available,  and  the  do- 
nated message  stays  up  until  thev  find 
a paying  customer. 

Army  policy  still  prohibits  us  from 
paying  for  outdoor  advertising,  like 
billboards.  Until  this  restriction  is 
lifted,  the  PSA  billboard  opportunity 
is  our  only  chance  to  get  our  message 
out  in  a big,  highly  visible  way 
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A quick 

review 

tor 

success 

in  ’97 

by  SFC  Curtis  King,  USAREC  Recruiting  Operations 

N ow  the  holiday  season  has  faded  into  a not-so- 
distance  past.  The  business  at  hand  is  still  the  same  — 
making  mission.  We  must  remain  diligent  in  our  pur- 
suit to  provide  the  strength. 

The  job  of  recruiting  is  probably  one  of  the  most  chal- 
lenging and  demanding  jobs  we  will  ever  do  in  the 
Army.  We  must  find  and  possess  a high  level  of  motiva- 
tion. High  motivation  coupled  with  a determination 
to  succeed  will  certainly  enhance  your  probability  of 
success.  Although  motivation  and  determination  are 
major  factors  in  success,  skill,  techniques,  and  tactics 
are  necessary  as  well.  Let’s  briefly  cover  some  vital 
areas  as  a sort  of  a review. 

Always  be  truthful 

When  conducting  interviews  or  talking  to  a potential 
prospect  or  even  a DEP  member,  always  tell  the  truth. 
Whatever  the  issue  is,  tell  the  truth.  Keep  in  mind, 
you  do  not  know  who  the  person  knows  or  may  have 
already  spoken  to  about  the  Army  life  and  its  enlist- 
ment options.  It  is  imperative  to  tell  the  truth  up  front 
and  deal  with  the  objections.  Do  not  distort  the  truth. 
Preparation  and  practice  will  give  you  confidence  to 
handle  objections  and  tell  the  Army  story.  Here  are 
some  techniques  that  will  help. 


Testimonials  from  soldiers  who  have  completed 
basic  and  AIT. 

Letting  your  applicant  or  DEP  member  read  the 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  issue  at  hand. 

Show  the  prospect  a paychart,  and  explain  it. 

Always  present  the  other  branches’  options 
truthfully  and.  whenever  possible,  obtain  written 
proof  to  support  what  you’re  saying.  Do  not  speak 
on  other  services’  enlistment  options  from  hearsay; 
it  could  have  a “rippling"  on  your  recruiting  efforts! 

Get  the  facts  first. 

Reserve  options 

Reserve  recruiters  should  take  the  opportunity'  to  use 
the  ADSW  program,  especially  using  Reserve  soldiers 
who  have  recently  returned  from  training  and  individu- 
als on  the  split  option.  These  soldiers  are  highly  moti- 
vated about  the  Army  and,  in  most  cases,  they  would 
not  mind  sharing  their  experiences  with  new  pros- 
pects. Even  if  the  experience  isn’t  presented  in  a posi- 
tive light,  I’m  sure  a skilled  USAR  recruiter  can 
truthfully  handle  any  objections  or  question  that 
might  arise. 

□ Have  your  split  option  soldiers  attend  school  in 
uniform.  Let  them  show  their  pride  as  a part  of  the 
US  Army  team. 

□ Ask  them  to  distribute  business  cards  and  get 
referrals. 

Speak  with  school  officials  about  doing  classroom 
presentations  with  your  soldiers  as  the  guest 
speakers. 

Walk-ins  and  call-ins 

Walk-ins  and  call-ins  should  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment afforded  any  other  prospect  speaking  with  an 
Army  recruiter  about  the  Army.  Never  assume  they 
are  ready  to  join  the  Army.  Most  people  like  to  shop 
around  before  they  buy.  We  must  remember  to  pro- 
ceed using  all  the  steps  of  interview  process  with  em- 
phasis on  rapport,  probing,  and  FEBA.  Be  sure  to  use 
a trial  close  as  early  as  possible. 

This  will  establish  for  you  the  prospect’s  frame  of 
mind.  If  that  person  isn’t  ready  to  commit,  that’s  okay, 
but  realize  then  that  your  rapport  with  this  person 
must  be  maintained  because  you  want  this  person  to 
come  back  or  at  least  call  you  back  for  a follow-up. 

When  you  present  the  FEBA,  it  should  address  the 
wants,  needs,  and  desires  of  your  prospect.  Fully  un- 
derstand if  the  prospect’s  interests  have  not  been  ad- 
dressed, you  will  decrease  greatly  an  opportunity  for  a 
second  attempt.  Also,  if  prospects  walk  in  for  RPI  and 
don’t  have  time  to  be  interviewed,  find  out  what  they 
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LTC  Warren  C.  Singleton,  Raleigh  Battalion  commander,  and  CPT  Darrell  Johnson,  Raleigh  Company  commander, 
build  COIs  for  recruiting  with  Governor  James  B.  Hunt.  Hunt  signs  a proclamation  declaring  October  as  TAKE 
CHARGE!  Month  in  North  Carolina. 


are  interested  in,  give  them  the  pamphlets  covering 
that  subject  and  business  cards.  Ask  them  to  call  later 
for  an  appointment  or  find  out  if  they  are  willing  to 
set  one  up  while  they  are  in  office.  Do  not  pressure 
them. 

Follow-ups 

Another  area  worth  mentioning  is  follow-ups.  Timely 
follow-ups  are  very  important.  Remember,  after  con- 
ducting an  interview,  you  should  follow-up  within  72 
hours  (as  a general  rule),  preferably  in  person.  Keep  in 
mind  the  second  follow-up  may  not  lead  to  closing 
the  sale.  You  may  need  several  subsequent  follow-ups 
before  you  cinch  the  deal. 

When  you  are  successful  with  setting  a follow-up  ap- 
pointment, encourage  the  prospect  to  have  COIs  pre- 
sent. 

A COI  is  any  person  who  will  help  your  prospect  feel 
comfortable  and  should  be  someone  to  whom  the 
prospect  will  listen.  COIs  may  be  parents,  former 
members  of  the  military,  school  officials,  or  friends.  In 
any  case,  be  prepared. 

A good  follow-up  should  have  a positive  outcome. 
Sometimes  if  s necessary  to  conduct  a second  inter- 
view, when  there  is  a good  possiblity  the  prospect’s  in- 
terests or  goals  may  have  changed.  You  should  find 


out  early  on  what  the  prospect  is  thinking.  You  should 
review  with  your  prospect  the  needs  and  interests  he 
stated  that  were  important  to  him  during  the  initial  in- 
terview. Remember  during  your  face-to-face  follow-up 
to  continue  building  rapport,  anticipate  changes  and 
possibly  new  objections,  and  encourage  the  presence 
of  any  COIs. 

School  programs 

Finally,  working  the  school  program  is  the  most  cru- 
cial and  demanding  time  of  the  school  year  for  the  re- 
cruiter. You  must  complete  your  senior  contacts,  you 
should  set  appointments  for  follow-up  interviews  on 
students  previously  interviewed,  and  you  should  start 
making  initial  contact  with  juniors  (next  year’s  sen- 
iors). 

The  need  to  completely  contact  your  seniors  cannot 
be  overemphasized,  particularly  those  who  qualify 
either  morally,  physically  or  mentally.  They  will  be- 
come your  grads  soon.  It  is  far  better  to  have  a box 
full  of  grads  to  follow-up  on  than  to  attempt  to  find 
them  sometime  after  graduation.  Also,  begin  identify- 
ing the  new  seniors  who  might  be  interested  and  at 
least  establishing  some  tvpe  of  rapport  with  them. 

Resolve  to  be  successful.  Whatever  you  do  and  accom- 
plish during  this  time  of  the  year  will  set  the  tone  for 
success  or  failure  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
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Uncle  Sam 

stamp  unveiled 


by  Peggy  Flanigan,  USAREC 
Advertising  and  Public  Affairs 


Americans  still 
love  their  Uncle 
Sam;  put  him  on 
postage  stamp 


He  points  a thin  right  index 
finger  straight  into  your  face 
and  with  a stern,  fatherly  ex- 
pression says,  “I  want  YOU.” 

This  famous  poster  figure  is  the 
pride  and  jov  of  the  United  States 
Army,  and  soon  it  will  be  just  as 
proudly  held  in  the  collection  books  of 
commemorative  stamp  collectors.  Re- 
cently the  Uncle  Sam  poster  was  se- 
lected as  an  image  for  a World  War  I 
commemorative  stamp,  which  will  be 
unveiled  in  Washington,  DC,  on  Feb. 

3,  1998.  The  U.S.  Postal  Service  has 
included  the  Uncle  Sam  stamp  as  part 
of  a series  focusing  on  20th  centurv 
events. 

Although  he  is  one  of  America’s 
most  familiar  icons,  many  people  have 
little  or  no  concept  of  Uncle  Sam’s  ori- 
gins. If  pressed,  the  average  American 
might  point  to  the  early  20th  centurv 
and  Uncle  Sam’s  frequent  appearance 
on  Army  recruitment  posters;  how- 
ever, the  historic  figure  of  “Uncle 
Sam”  can  be  traced  to  the  War  of 
1812,  when  Sam  Wilson  supplied  the 
Army  with  meat  and  soldiers  were  told 
that  their  “Uncle  Sam”  paid  for  it. 

Sam  Wilson  lived  in  Troy,  N.Y.,  with 
his  brother.  At  the  age  of  9,  Sam  had 
served  as  a messenger  for  embattled 
Colonial  soldiers,  and  at  the  age  of  13, 
he  shouldered  a musket  and  enlisted 
for  active  duty.  His  military  duties  kept 
him  busy  tending  the  Army’s  livestock, 
which  provided  him  with  the  experi- 
ence necessary  to  later  open  a slaugh- 
terhouse and  meat  packing  plant. 
During  the  War  of  1812,  Wilson  sold 
meat  to  the  Army;  the  barrels  of  pork 
and  beef  were  stamped  with  a large 
“U.S.,”  indicating  the  provisions  were 
government-owned. 

A reporter  visited  the  plant,  spotted 
the  barrels,  and  asked  a guard  what  the 
“U.S.”  stood  for.  The  guard  didn’t 
know,  but  observing  the  plant  owner 
nearby,  he  guessed,  “Uncle  Sam,” 
meaning  Sam  Wilson. 
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The  guard  told  the  reporter  that 
Sam  Wilson  was  “the  one  hired  to  feed 
the  United  States  Army.  That’s  who 
Unele  Sam  is.” 

According  to  the  reporter’s  account, 
the  guard’s  remark  reached  the  ears  of 
other  soldiers  and,  in  short  order,  the 
letters  meant  Uncle  Sam.  And  Uncle 
Sam,  in  turn,  became  the  nickname  of 
the  United  States  government. 

While  Troy  may  have  served  as  the 
hometown  of  “Uncle  Sam,”  the  “I 
want  YOU”  poster  was  created  in 
New  York  City,  during  the  early  weeks 
of  World  War  I.  Posters  for  military'  re- 
cruitment at  that  time  were  mostly  ac- 
quired through  a voluntary 
organization  of  commercial  artists. 
Known  as  the  Division  of  Pictorial 
Publicity,  the  group  met  once  a week 
to  discuss  government  requests  for  re- 
cruiting support.  James  Montgomery 
Flagg,  appointed  state  military  artist 
for  New  York  State  during  World  War 
I and  creator  of  the  Uncle  Sam  poster, 
produced  46  posters  during  this  pe- 
riod, but  his  Uncle  Sam  was  by  far  the 
most  popular. 

The  famous  image  of  Uncle  Sam  is 
thought  to  be  a self-portrait  of  Flagg, 
with  the  pose  for  the  design  having 
been  borrowed  from  a British  war 
poster  of  General  Kitchener.  Flagg  did 
not  deny  or  admit  to  the  similarity, 
only  divulging  that  he  had  used  him- 
self as  a model  for  the  water-color  por- 
trait by  painting  from  his  reflection  in 
a mirror.  Despite  Flagg’s  suspected 
mimicry,  he  changed  forever  the  image 
of  Uncle  Sam.  Formerly  pictured  as  a 
benign  old  man  in  stars  and  stripes, 
Uncle  Sam  entered  the  American  war 
scene  as  a compelling  leader  who  con- 
sidered Army  recruiting  a serious  busi- 
ness. 

The  poster  has  become  an  interna- 
tional symbol  of  military  recruiting, 
representing  not  only  the  Army  but  all 
services.  An  estimated  4 million  copies 
were  issued  during  World  War  I and 


another  half  million  copies  during 
World  War  IF 

From  Jan.  5 through  Feb.  3,  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  unveiled  30  com- 
memorative stamps,  one  per  day,  in  cit- 
ies across  the  nation,  as  part  of  its 
Celebrate  the  Century  program  that 
honors  the  most  memorable  and  sig- 
nificant people,  places,  events,  and 
trends  of  the  20th  century.  The  Uncle 
Sam  stamp  was  the  last  of  the  30  to  be 
unveiled  and  will  be  available  on  a col- 
lectible sheet  of  15  stamps  that  honors 
the  years  1910-1919.  (The  first  15 
stamps  will  also  be  available  on  a col- 
lectible sheet  that  marks  the  years 
1900-1909.) 

Because  Flagg’s  “I  want  YOU” 
poster  became  public  domain,  it 
earned  him  no  money.  He  was  re- 
warded, however,  with  a place  in  his- 
tory as  the  creator  of  the  world’s  most 
famous  recruiting  symbol.  w 


James  Montgomery 
Flagg,  appointed 
state  military  art- 
ist for  New  Tork 
State  during  World 
War  I and  creator 
of  the  Uncle  Sam 
poster,  produced  46 
posters  during  this 
period,  but  his  Un- 
cle Sam  was  by  far 
the  most  popular 


In  recruiting  stations  across  the  country,  as  here  in  Moreno  Valley,  Calif.,  recruiters 
like  SSG  Marco  V.  Arbelaez  work  to  serve  the  needs  of  their  Army  and  country  in  the 
spirit  of  Sam  Wilson,  who  became  symbolic  of  patriot  service  and  the  historic  basis 
for  the  “Uncle  Sam”  figure.  (Photo  by  Kathleen  Welker) 
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Moral  and  Ethical 
Leadership  in  Recruiting 


Recruiter’s  Code  of  Ethics 

I am  responsible  for  repre- 
senting the  United  States  Army 
in  an  important  position  during 
this  period  of  the  Army’s  his- 
tory. My  neglect  or  delay  in  ful- 
filling this  responsibility  could 
place  in  danger  the  American 
way  of  life  and  the  sacred 
course  of  human  freedom. 

I will  encourage  to  enlist  in 
the  United  States  Army  those 
young  men  and  women  who 
are  morally,  aptitudinally,  physi- 
cally, and  administratively  quali- 
fied — young  men  and  women 
who  will  serve  with  honor  and 
distinction,  and  with  whom  I 
would  be  proud  to  serve  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

I will  always  maintain  the  high- 
est standards  of  military  and 
moral  conduct  in  the  perform- 
ance of  my  duties  while  con- 
ducting recruiting  operations 
throughout  the  United  States, 
its  territories,  and  overseas.  I 
will  leave  no  questions  as  to  the 
correctness  of  my  ethical  stand- 
ards or  moral  purpose,  and  I 
will  always  demonstrate  an  un- 
shakable sense  of  integrity. 

I dedicate  myself  to  the  support 
of  my  Army  and  my  country. 
And,  when  I have  fulfilled  my 
responsibilities  and  discharged 
my  duties,  I will  have  strength- 
ened the  United  States,  its 
Army,  and  this  code  that  I will 
represent.  I am  in  the  Army 
and  in  my  community. 


by  Chaplain  (LTC)  James  H.  Neely 

Historically,  what  expectations  has 
the  Army  had  for  the  recruiters  in 
moral  and  ethical  leadership?  How 
have  ethics  shaped  the  recruiter  envi- 
ronment? What  influence  does  moral 
leadership  have  on  recruiters?  How 
will  the  standards  and  codes  change  to 
support  missions  in  the  future?  These 
are  some  questions  that  involve  taking 
stock  of  the  moral  and  ethical  dilem- 
mas that  may  challenge  our  leadership. 
The  view  presented  here  is  one  at- 
tempt to  prompt  discussion  on  the 
moral  and  ethical  position  of  leader- 
ship in  recruiting. 

Expected  behavior 

Moral  and  ethical  leadership  ad- 
dresses the  behavior  expected  of  re- 
cruiters. The  recruiter’s  role  is  first  and 
foremost  a model  for  the  Profession  of 
Arms.  A model  built  on  pride,  trust, 
and  commitment  to  the  US  Army  and 
service  to  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world.  Therefore  recruiting  command- 
ers and  NCOs  must  ensure  that  leader- 
ship remains  morally  focused  and  that 
ethical  standards  and  codes  are  fol- 
lowed. 

Definition 

Moral  and  Ethical  Leadership  may 
be  defined  as  an  essential  ingredient  in 
the  personal  character  of  every  re- 
cruiter. Character  is  the  issue.  What  is 
your  character?  Does  your  character  in- 
volve establishing,  exemplifying,  main- 
taining and  enforcing  the  highest 
moral  and  ethical  standards  of  profes- 
sional conduct?  As  the  premier  recruit- 
ing force  of  the  greatest  Army  in  the 
world,  you,  the  recruiter  have  the  pro- 
fessional obligation  to  lead  the  way  for 


the  command,  co-workers,  and  the 
new  recruiter. 

Moral  and  ethical  leadership  is  the 
full  spectrum  of  moral  and  ethical  con- 
cerns of  the  recruiter.  Each  recruiter 
must  focus  on  how  his  or  her  decision 
and  behavior  affects  the  climate  of  the 
command  and  the  lives  of  all  personnel 
assigned  or  associated  with  the  unit. 
Recruiters,  unlike  other  MOSs,  deal 
with  prospects,  applicants,  DEP/DTP 
members,  the  public,  parents,  and  co- 
workers. 

Clear  understanding 

It  is  imperative  that  the  recruiter 
clearly  understands  the  purpose  and 
need  for  an  institution  to  be  governed 
by  a set  of  moral  and  ethical  principles. 
The  terms  moral  and  ethics  in  Francis 
Lieber’s  Manual  of  Political  Ethics, 
published  in  1838  and  used  as  a text- 
book at  West  Point  thereafter,  defined: 

□ Morals:  (Latin:  “mores”)  as 
rules  and  customs  that  answer 
the  question,  “What  must  I 
do  to  be  right?”  Example: 
Military  Code  of  Conduct, 
West  Point  Code,  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  The  Golden 
Rule  (biblical:  “Do  unto  oth- 
ers as  you  would  have  done 
unto  you,”)  is  often  encour- 
aged to  ensure  the  dignity  and 
respect  of  others. 

□ Ethics:  (Greek:  “ethos”)  This 
concept  clarifies  the  “why” 
question  of  the  moral  founda- 
tion. It  is  the  philosophy  for 
moral  rules  or  moral  behavior. 
It  answers  the  question,  “Why 
is  that  rule  right?” 

The  insightful  concept  to  be  under- 
stood about  morals  is  the  value,  belief, 
and  commitment  to  the  principle  of 
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“What  must  I do  to  be  right?”  There  is 
no  place  for  the  opposite  thought  of 
“What  must  I do  to  be  wrong?”  Moral 
rules  are  the  foundation  of  the  princi- 
ples that  any  ethical  stem  (behavior)  is 
built  upon.  When  you  act,  you  must 
be  absolutely  certain  that  vour  behav- 
ior is  the  “right  thing  to  do”  according 
to  the  United  States  Army  Recruiting 
Ethical  Standards  card  distributed  by 
unit  and  the  Recruiter’s  Code  of  Eth- 
ics, located  on  the  inside  back  page  of 
the  Pocket  Recruiting  Guide. 

An  understanding  of  ethics  explains 
the  essential  goal  of  a moral  founda- 
tion. As  a member  of  the  US  Armv 
Recruiting  Command  unit,  group, 
community  or  society,  one  must  trust 
in  the  proven  leadership  traditions  and 
customs  of  the  institution. 

This  dichotomy  enables  the  recruiter 
to  distinguish  moral  leadership  — how 
to  keep  the  recruiters  (soldiers)  and 
DEP/DTP  members  from  misbehav- 
ing — from  the  rationale  for  such  be- 
havior, for  the  sake  of  good  order, 
discipline,  and  the  unit’s  mission. 

Purpose  and  need 

A clear  comprehension  of  the  pur- 
pose and  need  for  a moral  foundation 
helps  the  recruiter  to  embrace  its  obli- 
gations and  to  act  unerringly  to 
achieve  the  basic  concept  of  an  ethical 
standard.  A key  to  having  quality  peo- 
ple and  proper  leadership  development 
in  recruiting  is  hating  “an  ethical  envi- 
ronment in  which  integrity,  trust- 
worthiness, and  fairness  are  valued 
above  self  and  selfish  goals.”  Consider 
the  following  messages: 

■ “We  must  do  more  than  just  teach 
rules;  we  must  instill  in  each  soldier 
and  civilian  employee  the  spirit  of 
those  rules.  The  primary  premise  of 
the  rules,  that  public  office  is  a public 
trust,  is  similar  to  our  Armv  Ethic  of 
Duty,  Integrity,  Loyalty,  and  Selfless 
Service.”  (From  the  1993  ethics  message 
to  senior  Army  leaders  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  Army  chief  of  staff. ) 

■ “Ethical  government  means  much 
more  than  laws.  It  is  a spirit,  an  im- 
bued code  of  conduct,  and  an  ethos. 

It  is  a climate  in  which,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest  ranks  of  policy-  and 


decision-making  officials,  some  con- 
duct is  instinctively  sensed  as  correct 
and  other  conduct  as  being  beyond 
acceptance. 

“Laws  and  rules  can  never  be  fully 
descriptive  of  what  an  ethical  person 
should  do.  They  can  simply  establish 
minimum  standards  of  conduct.  Possi- 
ble variations  in  conduct  are  infinite, 
virtually  impossible  to  describe  and 
proscribe  by  statute.  Compulsion  by 
law  is  the  most  expensive  way  to  make 


people  behave.”  (From  the  introduction 
of  To  Save  with  Honor:  Report  of  the 
President’s  Commission  on  Federal  Ethics 
Law  Reform,  March  1989) 

The  quotes  above  reinforce  the  basic 
concept  that  public  service,  military  or 
civilian,  is  a public  trust,  requiring  that 
lovaltv  to  its  laws,  moral  and  ethical 
principles  are  placed  above  personal 
gain.  The  American  people,  whom  re- 
cruiters, soldiers  and  civilians  serve, 
deserve  nothing  less. 


United  States  Army  Recruiting 
Ethical  Standards 


Avoid  even  the  appearance  of  impropriety. 

Avoid  conflict  of  interest. 

Don’t  use  Government  property  for  unofficial  purposes. 

Pay  your  bills  on  time. 

Obtain  written  authorization  before  taking  a second  job. 

If  permitted  to  moonlight,  don’t  offer  or  sell  anything,  or  provide 
service  to  any  junior  personnel. 

Contact  your  brigade  judge  advocate  before  accepting  gifts  from 
subordinates. 

Don’t  make  or  accept  personal  long  distance  telephone  calls  on  your 
office  phone. 

Don’t  drive  after  drinking. 

Keep  alcohol  out  of  recruiting  stations  and  vehicles. 

Don’t  gamble  in  recruiting  stations. 

Say  NO  to  drugs. 

Avoid  improper  relations  with  prospects,  applicants,  DEP  or  DTP 
members. 


No  sex. 

No  dating. 

No  “sleep  overs.” 
No  partying. 

No  drinking. 


No  financial  deals. 

No  improper  touching. 

No  profane  language. 

No  verbal  sexual  suggestions. 
NO  SEXUAL  HARASSMENT. 


■ Make  sure  Government  vehicle  drivers  possess  a valid  license. 

■ Report  suspected  violations  to  your  chain  of  command  or  the  USAREC 
Hotline  (1-800-USAREC-1). 

■ If  you  have  any  questions,  contact  your  brigade  judge  advocate. 
Conduct  yourself  as  the  Army’s  ambassador  to  the  civilian  community. 
(Information  taken  from  USAREC  Fm  1130,  1 Dec  1996) 
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Ask 


the  right  questions 


SGT  David  L.  White,  Army  Reserve  recruiter,  Indianapolis  Battal- 
ion, goes  over  the  answers  with  his  applicant,  Ian  Gray.  (Photos 
by  SGT  Stuart  Stahl,  HQ,  USAREC) 


by  Emilie  Howe,  RJ  Assistant  Editor 

(Questions  — those  probing,  delving  words 
that  may  save  you  from  hearing,  “Hey  sarge, 
you  know  that  prior  service  guy  you’ve  been 
chasing?  He  needs  a two-year  wait  and  a 
waiver!” 

This  feature  will  discuss  the  importance  of  asking  the 
right  questions  of  your  Army  or  Army  Reserve  prospect, 
using  local  resources  for  verifying  prior  service,  and 
knowing  how  to  do  your  own  detective  work  to 
eliminate  those  who  would  be  ineligible  for  military 
service.  These  are  three  necessary  skills  to  ensure  your 
mission  success  according  to  SFC  Robert  E.  Harris, 
NCOIC  of  the  USAREC  Liaison  Team,  Army  Reserve 
Personnel  Command,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  SLC  Donald 
W.  Stites  and  SLC  Robert  J.  Nowakowski,  Plans  and 
Policy  Branch,  HQ,  USAREC. 

Reality  of  numbers 

A cold  hard  look  at  the  numbers  will  help  to  establish 
the  need  for  asking  the  right  questions  and  for 
prescreening  your  prior  service  prospects.  During  FY  97, 


Of  the  6,500  requests 
processed  by  USAREC 
liaison,  67  percent  of 
the  documents  sent 
back  to  battalions  were 
unusable. 


the  liaison  team  (St.  Louis)  received  about  6,500 
requests  for  documents  for  the  Active  Army  and  Army 
Reserve,  Harris  said.  “On  three  separate  occasions,  twice 
by  myself  and  once  by  SGM  Peter  Rivera  (USAREC 
Liaison  Sergeant  Major),  we  did  some  studies  from  very 
conservative  samples  of  requests  from  the  battalions’  OPs 
NCOs.  The  intent  was  to  determine  the  percentage  of 
documents  requested  of  us  that  proved  to  be  disqualified 
for  processing.  Of  the  6,500  requests  that  we  processed, 
about  67  percent  of  the  documents  that  we  sent  back  to 
the  battalions’  operations  section  were  unusable.  The 
DD  214s  that  we  copied,  certified,  and  mailed  back  to 
the  battalions  ran  the  gamut  from  drug  and  alcohol 
discharges,  misconduct,  court-martials,  serious  crimes, 
bars  to  reenlistment,  and  medical  discharge  review 
boards.” 

After  the  intro 

“The  first  thing  a recruiter  needs  to  do  after 
introductions  and  establishing  rapport  with  a prospect  is 
to  determine  if  this  prospect  has  any  viability,”  Harris 
said.  Getting  all  the  answers  will  often  determine  if  the 
Army  should  spend  hundreds  of  dollars  to  process  this 
prospect  or  whether  he  will  be  disqualified.  To  begin 
with,  here  are  a few  questions  to  ask  of  a prior  service 
member: 
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1.  Why  were  you  separated  from  military  sendee  and 
under  what  circumstances? 

2.  Are  you  now  in  any  component  of  the  military? 

3.  Are  you  under  a military  sendee  obligation,  and  in 
particular  are  you  an  IRR  member  of  any  branch? 

Asking  the  first  question  is  an  easy  way  to  find  out  the 
nature  of  this  prospect’s  previous  discharge  or  separation. 
Then  refer  to  Army  Regulation  601-210,  Chap.  4,  section 
1,  4-24.  “It’s  very  important,”  Harris  said,  “for  recruiters 
to  be  familiar  with  this  section  of  AR  601-210  because  it 
clearly  and  concisely  spells  out  what  types  of  previous 
discharges  and  separations  will  be  allowed  to  process.” 

Your  processing  options 

Take  the  case  of  a prior  service  prospect  who  walks 
through  your  station  door,  asks  about  joining  the  Army 
Reserve,  and  tells  you  he  has  no  documents.  If  you’re 
thinking  the  right  action  is  to  jot  down  a name  and  social 
security  number,  and  call  your  battalion’s  Army  Reserve 
OPs  NCO  to  order  documents  from  St.  Louis  — then 
let’s  talk  about  your  processing  options. 

“The  recruiter  has  local  assets  where  he  can  find  a 
discharge  document  — there’s  the  Veterans 
Administration  or  the  county  courthouse.  Before  the  guy 
even  leaves  the  office,  it’s  conceivable  that  the  recruiter 
could’ve  had  a DMDC  (Defense  Manpower  Data  Center) 
check  run,  maybe  received  a call  back  from  the  battalion, 
and  told  that  this  guy  has  a previous  drug  discharge.  It 
goes  back  to  Chap.  4-24,  AR  601-210,  which  clearly 
defines  what  we  can  and  what  we  can’t  play  with.  If 
somebody  falls  outside  of  our  guidelines,  we  simply  need 
to  thank  them  and  ask  for  a referral,”  Harris  said.  A phone 
call  for  a DMDC  check  will  usually  tell  you  if  this 
individual  will  qualify  for  the  Army  Reserve. 

Local  assets  first 

Determine  basic  eligibility  by  using  all  of  your  local 
assets  first,  that’s  the  bottom  line,  Nowakowski  said.  For 
instance,  if  your  prospect  separated  from  a local  Army 
Reserve  unit  the  recruiter  can  often  obtain  the  orders  and 
other  vital  documents  from  the  former  unit.  The 
battalion’s  operations  section  has  other  assets  besides 
running  a DMDC  check;  there  is  the  ARPERCEN  Orders 
and  Resource  System  (AORS),  and  the  Reserve  Data 
Management  System.  These  are  the  same  tools  that  the 
USAREC  Liaison  team  in  St.  Louis  use.  A phone  call  and 
a little  research  through  your  battalion’s  databases  will 
usually  answer  the  first  question  of  why  the  individual  was 
separated  and  under  what  circumstances. 


The  IRR  questions 

According  to  Stites,  the  second  and  third  questions  are 
the  next  ones  to  ask  of  your  Army  Reserve  prospect. 

(Are  you  now  in  any  component  of  the  military?  Are  you 
under  a military  service  obligation,  in  particular  the 
IRR?)  A soldier  enlists  for  three  years  in  the  Active  Armv, 
separates  from  the  military,  and  goes  into  the  Armv 
Reserve  or  Inactive  Reserve  for  five  more  years.  Every 
branch  of  service  requires  a military  obligation  of  eight 
years.  If  your  applicant  says,  “Yes,  I am  in  the  Navy  or  the 
Air  Force  Reserve, ” your  request  for  prior  service 
documents  should  go  directly  to  that  particular  branch  of 
sendee.  Whv  send  for  documents,  Harris  said,  and  wait 
45  days  for  a reply  that  directs  you  to  another  military 
branch? 


His  applicant's  eligibility  is  confirmed.  SGT  White  goes  to  the  next  step  for 
processing  his  Army  Reserve  applicant  Ian  Gray. 


The  liaison  team  at  St.  Louis  can  supply  documents  for 
onlv  the  Armv  and  Army  Reserve.  Every  military  branch 
has  a specific  address  to  write  for  verification  of  your 
Army  Reserve  applicant’s  military  separation  with  or 
without  a reserve  obligation.  The  addresses  are  listed  at 
the  end  of  this  article.  For  more  details  about  verification 
of  prior  sendee,  refer  to  Army  Regulation  601-210,  3-20, 
(3)e,  page  18. 

Getting  the  answers  to  the  questions  discussed  here 
isn’t  an  easy  task.  Recruiters  know  their  job  calls  for 
different  roles,  one  day  he’s  in  the  mentor  role  and  the 
next  day  calls  for  the  role  of  detective.  If  a prior  sendee 
person  comes  into  your  station  and  tells  you  he  was  in  the 
Army  for  nine  months  — that’s  an  immediate  red  flag. 
Delve  for  a little  more  information  here,  ask  for  the  whole 
story  about  why  it  was  only  nine  months  of  military 
sendee  and  not  your  standard  two-,  three-  or  four-year 
enlistment. 
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The  “I  don’t  have  it”  answer  to  your  request  for 
documents  may  be  a reason  to  suspect  there’s  more  to  the 
story.  Harris  said  there  are  people  who  are  under  the 
impression  that  if  the  recruiter  doesn’t  see  their 
paperwork,  you  won’t  find  out  about  their  ineligibility, 
and  you’ll  take  their  word  for  it.  “If  there  has  been  more 
than  one  separation,  he  may  just  show  you  the  good  one 
(DD  214)  and  not  let  you  know  that  he’s  been  in  three  or 
four  different  times.  Be  sure  to  obtain  the  final 
separation,”  Stites  said. 

If  in  doubt 

Any  man  or  woman  who  has  served  in  the  military 
should  be  able  to  answer  the  most  basic  questions  in 
concrete  terms,  Harris  said.  Vague  answers  call  for 
another  line  of  questions  to  ask  your  prospect.  If  in  doubt 
ask: 

■ Did  you  go  to  basic  training  and  complete  it? 

■ Did  you  go  to  AIT  and  complete  it? 

■ Did  you  complete  all  the  military  schools  you 
were  supposed  to  go  to? 

■ Do  you  have  an  MOS  and  did  you  work  in  this 
occupation  for  any  length  of  time? 

“The  MOS  qualification  is  a real  critical  issue  because 
people  will  oftentimes  be  separated  without  an  MOS. 

“The  MOS  qualification 
is  a real  critical  issue 


because  people  will  often 
times  be  separated 
without  an  MOS.  ...  ” 


The  right  questions  have  led  to  the  Oath  of  Enlistment  for  Ian  Gray. 


And  if  they’re  separated  without  an  MOS,  according  to 
4-24  in  AR  601-210,  they’re  probablv  not  eligible,” 
Harris  said. 

Asking  the  right  questions  of  your  prior  service 
applicants  ensures  that  your  time  is  spent  with  a qualified 
processor.  A recruiter  knows  better  than  to  count  a 
waiver  as  part  of  his  Armv  Reserve  mission.  To  send  for 
prior  sendee  documents  (St.  Louis),  and  count  on  those 
documents  to  return  and  lead  to  a contract  is  against  the 
odds.  Ask  the  right  questions  to  discover  vour  prospect’s 
eligibility  at  the  start,  don’t  wait  to  find  this  out  45-60 
days  later.  T* 

For  separations  other  than  the  Army  and  Army 
Reserve,  direct  requests  to  the  proper  agencies 
below: 

1 . Prior  Marine  Corps  service:  For  applicants  — 

(a)  Separated  less  that  one  year  without  Reserve 
obligation,  send  request  to:  Commandant,  Marine 
Corps  (Code  MMSB10),  HQ,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
2008  Elliot  Road,  Quantico,  VA  22134-5002. 

(b)  Separated  with  Reserve  obligation,  send 
request  to:  Commanding  General,  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  Support  Command,  10950  El  Monte, 
Overland  Park,  KS  66211-1408. 

2.  Prior  Navy  service. 

(a)  For  applicants  separated  with  Reserve 
obligation,  send  request  to:  Department  of  the 
Navy,  Navy  Reserve  Personnel  Center,  New 
Orleans,  LA  70149-7800 

(b)  For  applicants  separated  with  Reserve 
obligations,  with  less  than  six  months  from 
discharge  or  retirement,  send  request  to:  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel,  ATTN:  PERS-312,  9700  Page 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  MO  63132-5200. 

3.  Prior  Coast  Guard  service:  For  applicants  — 

(a)  With  Reserve  obligation,  send  request  to: 
Commandant,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  ATTN:  G-PE, 
WASH,  DC  20590. 

(b)  Without  Reserve  obligation  after  six  months 
separation,  send  request  to:  Director,  National 
Personnel  Records  Center,  ATTN:  Navy  Reference 
Branch,  9700  Page  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  MO 
63132-5200. 

5.  Prior  Air  Force.  For  applicants  — 

(a)  With  Reserve  obligation  despite  time 
separated,  send  request  to:  Commander,  ATTN: 
ARPC/DSMR,  Denver,  CO  80280-5000. 

(b)  Without  Reserve  obligation  despite  time 
separated,  send  request  to:  Director,  National 
Personnel  Records  Center,  ATTN:  6NCPMF,  9700 
Page  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  MO  63132. 
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February  is  Black  History  Month 


Remembering  Dr. 
Martin  lather  King 

by  Gary  L.  Bloomfield,  Kansas  City 
A&PA  Chief 

“I  have  a dream....” 

Those  four  simple  words  are  all  that 
needs  to  be  said  for  Americans  to  recall 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

During  the  1960s  when  the  civil  rights 
movement  spoke  out  and  demanded  to 
be  heard,  Dr.  King  was  urging  the  Black 
minority  to  fight  for  equality  through 
words,  not  violence:  “Love  or  perish, 
this  is  the  beauty  of  nonviolence.  It  says 
you  can  struggle  without  hating;  you  can 
fight  a war  without  violence.” 

And  fight  he  did.  In  1955,  after  gradu- 
ating from  Morehouse  College  and 
Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  King  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Dexter  Avenue  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Montgomery,  Ala.  Soon 
afterwards  King  was  involved  in  his  first, 
and  many  consider  his  greatest,  contri- 
bution to  civil  rights  when  he  organized 
a 382-day  boycott  of  the  city’s  segre- 
gated bus  system. 

During  those  13  months,  King  was 
arrested  and  violently  harassed,  which 
included  the  bombing  of  his  home.  But 
he  and  the  Black  community  of 
Montgomery  stood  their  ground  until 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Ala- 
bama laws  requiring  bus  segregation 
were  unconstitutional. 

King’s  next  goal  was  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  organizing  Black  leaders  in  the 
South,  uniting  their  efforts  in  helping 
other  communities  fight  segregation  and 
discrimination.  The  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  was  born  from 
Dr.  King’s  dream. 

1963  became  a year  of  bittersweet  for 
King  and  the  civil  rights  movement. 

The  bitterness  came  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  when  Dr.  King  spearheaded  a mass 
protest  urging  establishment  of  a bi-  ra- 
cial committee,  fair  hiring  practices  and 
the  desegregation  of  the  city’s  depart- 
ment stores.  The  protest  was  met  by 
police  brutality  and  Dr.  King’s  arrest,  but 


again  the  Black  communin'  held  to- 
gether until  changes  were  made. 

1963  also  highlighted  Dr.  King’s  “I 
have  a dream...”  proclamation  at  the  his- 
toric March  on  Washington,  followed  by 
“Time”  magazine  naming  him  Man  of 
the  Year.  The  capstone  came  several 
months  later  when  King  received  the 
1964  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

After  returning  from  Oslo,  Norway, 
where  he  received  the  prize,  King  con- 
tinued his  non-violent  fight  for  civil 
rights  by  leading  a voter  registration 
drive  in  Selma,  Ala.,  which  ended  with 
the  Selma-to -Montgomery  freedom 
march.  From  there  he  headed  to  Chicago 
to  work  on  slum  rehabilitation  and  new 
housing  projects. 


Memphis  to  support  the  cits'  sanitation 
workers’  strike. 

The  Tennessee  National  Guard  had 
been  called  in,  which  only  incited  the 
strikers  more,  creating  several  days  of 
violence  and  unrest,  until  the  troops  fi- 
nally departed.  Dr.  King  stayed  on  in 
Memphis  to  lead  a non-violent  march 
through  the  city,  in  defiance  of  a federal 
court  injunction  against  it,  and  on  the 
night  of  April  3,  1968,  King  had  a pre- 
monition of  what  was  soon  to  occur. 

He  told  a church  gathering  simply, 
“Well,  I don’t  know  what  will  happen 
now... but  it  reallv  doesn’t  matter.”  He 
sounded  wears’  from  all  the  demonstra- 
tions and  marches,  the  harassment  and 
arrests  that  had  been  the  sole  focus  of  his 
life  for  the  past  13  years. 
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It  was  in  Chicago  that  Dr.  King  met 
resistance  not  onlv  from  the  city,  but  also 
from  disenchanted  Black  vouths  who  felt 
violence  should  be  countered  with  vio- 
lence. 

But  King  held  firm  on  his  non-violent 
stance.  Speaking  before  the  United  Na- 
tions, he  stated,  “Let  us  save  our  national 
honor  — stop  the  bombing.  Let  us  save 
American  lives  and  Vietnamese 
lives... stop  the  bombing.”  It  was  this 
speech  that  reunified  the  civil  rights 
movement,  forcing  the  Black  militants  to 
relinquish  their  control. 

Once  again  Dr.  King  directed  his  ef- 
forts to  domestic  problems,  planning  a 
massive  march  of  the  poor  on  Washing- 
ton D.C.,  designed  to  urge  Congress  to 
recognize  and  implement  civil  rights 
resolutions.  But  during  the  planning,  Dr. 
King  decided  he  was  needed  more  in 


'Love  or  perish,  this  is  the 
beauty  of  nonviolence.  It 
says  you  can  struggle  with- 
out hating;  you  can  fight 
a war  without  violence.” 

He  had  denounced  violence,  never 
raising  his  fist  in  fighting  for  civil  rights, 
yet  tragically  on  April  4,  1968,  Dr.  King 
was  felled  by  an  assassin’s  bullet  as  he 
stood  on  a motel  balcony  with  Jesse 
Jackson  and  Ralph  Abernathy. 

The  news  of  Dr.  King’s  death  was 
accompanied  by  waves  of  violence  in 
major  cities  throughout  the  country  ... 
an  ironic  epitaph  to  a man  so  dedicated 
to  nonviolence. 


We  mourn  his  death,  choosing  instead 
to  celebrate  the  birthday  — January  15, 
1929  — of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
And  this  February,  during  Black  History 
Month,  we  look  back  over  30  years  with- 
out Dr.  King,  knowing  that  much  has 
been  accomplished  to  destroy  racism, 
but  much  still  needs  to  be  done: 

“ I still  have  a dream.  It  is  a dream 

deeply  rooted  in  the  American  Dream. 
That  one  day  this  nation  will  rise  up  and 
live  out  the  true  meaning  of  its  creed  — 
we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.”  A, 
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The  Way  I See  It 


All  "The  Way  I See  It"  forms  received  by  the  USAREC  Chief  of  Staff  are  handled  promptly.  Those  that  are  signed  and  include  a phone 
number  will  receive  a phone  call  within  48  hours  of  receipt.  Those  with  addresses  will  receive  a written  response  approximately  three 
weeks  from  receipt. 


A recruiter  writes: 

I would  like  to  see  a change  to 
USAREC  Reg  672-10.  When  com- 
puting points  for  an  On-production 
Station  Commander (OPSC)  the 
CPSC  method  should  never  be 
used.  The  title  and  job  description 
says  on-production. 

It  destroys  the  soldier’s 
motivation  to  see  a station 
commander  who’s  supposed  to  be 
writing  contracts,  roll  donuts 
instead,  and  still  earn  awards.  It’s 
disheartening  when  you  know  the 
OPSC  has  written  only  a few 
non-quality  contracts  since  earning 
his  2nd  star  sapphire  and  then  gets 
a 3rd  sapphire. 

I earn  over  1 00  points  a month 
and  it  destroys  my  motivation  to  be 
a high  roller  knowing  that  the 
OPSC,  who  consistently  roll 
donuts,  gets  a third  of  those  points 
and  all  the  other  points  in  the 
station.  OPSCs  are  on  production 
and  they  should  only  be  rewarded 
for  what  they  produce. 

Chief  of  Staff  responds: 

I appreciate  your  comments 
through  the  Recruiter  Journal 
regarding  incentive  award  points 
for  the  On-production  Station 
Commander  (OPSC).  We  concur 
with  your  assessment. 

The  1st  Quarter,  FY  97 
Recruiter  Edge  specified  that  OPSC 
“zero  rollers”  would  not  share  in 
Station  Mission  Points.  This  has 
not  been  changed  and  is  addressed 
in  the  revised  USAREC  Reg 
672-10,  which  is  currently  being 


staffed.  If  the  OPSC  is  a zero 
roller,  they  may  not  share  in  RS 
mission  box  points. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your 
participation  in  USAREC’s  “The 
Way  I See  It.” 

A recruiter  writes: 

I would  like  to  address  an  issue 
that  appears  to  be  too  much  effort 
put  into  this  and  not  enough 
realistic  thinking. 

Battle  Dress  Uniforms  (BDUs) 
are  without  a doubt  eye-catching. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  who  we 
represent  when  we  wear  BDUs. 
However,  according  to  a USAREC 
policy  letter  we  cannot  wear  them 
except  for  certain  DEP  functions. 
This  makes  no  sense  to  me.  We  as 
recruiters  have  to  use  every 
possible  means  to  secure  a contract. 
If  wearing  BDUs  helps  this,  why 
not? 

The  answer  would  most  likely  be 
we  need  to  portray  a professional 
image.  If  that  is  the  answer  that 
most  would  like  to  give,  then  I 
would  ask  why  is  it  that  our  com- 
mercials show  soldiers  jumping 
from  helicopters,  coming  out  of  a 
swamp,  or  a tank  going  across  a 
desert? 

For  me  personally  and  I only 
speak  for  myself,  I feel  very 
confident  when  wearing  them.  The 
Class  B uniform  during  the  winter 
gets  static  cling,  and  maybe  more 
importantly  people  don’t  know 
who  I am.  Oftentimes  while  in  a 
shopping  mall,  I have  people  come 


up  to  me  asking  for  directions  to  a 
particular  store  mistaking  me  for 
mall  security.  I believe  if  vou 
would  do  a sample  survey,  most  of 
our  target  audience  relates  better 
to  BDUs.  If  that’s  the  case,  why 
not  authorize  BDUs? 


Chief  of  Staff  responds: 

Thank  you  for  your  recent  letter 
to  “The  Way  I See  It”  program 
sharing  your  concerns  about  the 
USAREC  uniform  policv  on  the 
battle  dress  uniforms  (BDUs). 

The  BDU  is  worn  onlv  to 
Delayed  Entry  Program  (DEP) 
functions  that  clearly  require  such 
use  — rappelling,  common  task 
training,  or  school  career  days,  to 
show  the  different  types  of 
uniforms.  The  normal  duty  uniform 
for  all  field  recruiters  is  the  Class  B 
uniform  as  described  in  AR  670-1, 
Sept.  1,  1992,  Wear  and  Appear- 
ance of  Army  Uniforms  and 
Insignia,  paragraphs  l-6b  and  l-6d. 

The  BDU  is  considered  a motor 
pool  uniform  or  a utility  uniform  as 
well  as  a Class  C uniform.  We  do 
not  want  to  represent  the  US  Army 
to  the  public  in  a Class  C uniform. 
The  Class  Bs  look  sharper  and  tell  a 
story  with  the  badges,  ribbons,  and 
decorations. 

There  clearly  are  circumstances 
where  the  BDU  is  the  right  uniform 
for  the  occasion.  We  encourage  vou 
to  work  with  your  chain  of 
command  and  trust  you  to  make  the 
right  call  while  on  the  ground. 
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The  Way  I See  It 


Vision  implies  change.  Change  is  upon  us.  We  are  better  off 
to  participate  in  change  and  to  help  shape  it  than  to  be  dragged 
along  by  change.  You  can  help  shape  the  future  and  make  it  bet- 
ter. You  know  your  job  better  than  anyone.  What  are  your  ideas 
for  improving  operations?  Share  them  on  the  space  below  and 
mail  this  according  to  the  instructions  on  the  back  of  this  form, 
postage  free. 


Please  be  as  detailed  as  possible  when  citing  examples  for  im- 
provement. Recruiters,  support  staff,  and  family  members  are 
encouraged  to  use  this  space  to  voice  ideas  and  concerns.  If  you 
desire  a direct  response  to  your  comments  or  suggestions, 
please  include  your  name  and  address.  Names  are  not  required. 


Teamwork:  Working  together  as  a team,  we  can  Command.  All  forms  are  mailed  to  and  received  di- 
accomplish  more  than  working  as  individuals.  Share  rectlv  bv  the  USAREC  Chief  of  Staff,  Fort  Knox,  Kv. 
your  vision  for  the  future  of  the  US  Army  Recruiting 

HQ  USAREC  Fm  1825,  Rev  1 Feb  96  (Previous  editions  are  obsolete.) 
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Fold  here  second  and  secure  with  tape 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
HEADQUARTERS 

U.S.  ARMY  RECRUITING  COMMAND 
FORT  KNOX,  KY  40121-2726 


OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  IMO.  600  FORT  KNOX  KY 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 

ATTN:  RCCS  (CHIEF  OF  STAFF) 
COMMANDER 

US  ARMY  RECRUITING  COMMAND 
1307  3RD  AVE 

FORT  KNOX  KY  40121-9972 


Fold  here  first 


j-Si  JOIN 

ARADS  4 R2K  4 

JRISS  4 ARISS 

- A breakthrough  in  technology  goes  into  the  21st  century 


by  CSM  Thomas  R.  Brooks 

What  do  acronyms  like  JOIN, 
ARADS,  JRISS,  and  ARISS  mean  to 
your  In  this  article  I would  like  to  share 
some  things  about  each  of  them. 

Let’s  start  with  the  JOIN,  not 
“JOINS.”  There  never  was  an  “s”  on  the 
end,  but  some  folks  always  wanted  to  say, 
“I’m  gonna  put  them  on  the  JOINS.” 
Actually  the  Joint  Optical  Information 
Network  (JOIN)  was  introduced  to 
USAREC,  by  USAREC,  in  early  1982. 

You  have  to  understand  that  during 
those  times,  computers  simply  were  not 
used  in  this  business  and  in  most  of  the 
Army.  Oh,  there  were  the  big  main 
frames  or  the  “big  computer  in  the  sky” 
that  everyone  talked  about,  but  nothing 
like  a desktop  computer  sitting  in  the 
recruiting  station.  The  only  technologi- 
cal advances  in  the  battalions  and  bri- 
gades were  the  old  CPT  word 
processors.  And  you  wouldn’t  have  be- 
lieved the  amount  of  justification  we  had 
to  go  through  just  to  get  those  things! 

So  how  do  you  sell  the  Army  on  the 
notion  that  recruiters  need  a computer? 
First,  you  have  to  convince  someone  that 
money  will  be  saved  and  that  proficiency 
will  be  improved.  We  did  both  and  we 
got  our  JOIN  systems. 

The  thought  process  went  like  this:  As 
always,  attrition  was  and  is  a big  problem 
in  the  Army.  If  we  could  better  structure 
the  applicants’  expectations  of  a particu- 
lar job,  then  attrition  would  be  reduced. 
That  made  sense  since  most  folks  were 


leaving  the  Army  because  their  percep- 
tions about  the  Armv  didn’t  match  the 
reality. 

The  earlv  machines  cost  the  Army 
about  $5,500  and  the  amount  of  money 
invested  in  a new  recruit  at  the  time  of 
attrition  was  about  $10,000.  The  math 
was  simple. . .save  one  soldier  and  pay  for 
two  computers.  But  were  the  JOIN  ma- 
chines computers?  They  were  actually 
three  things,  but  no  one  could  use  it  as  a 
computer.  The  JOIN  was  a sales  tool  first 
and  foremost,  a training  tool  second,  and 
a management  tool  third  — not  a com- 
puter, because,  like  I said,  we  weren’t 
authorized  a computer. 

At  that  time,  we  were  riding  the  crest 
of  the  third  wave  in  technolog};  which 
was  absolutely  the  best  thing  since  the 
big  pay  raise.  Just  think,  USAREC  had 
a computer-driven  laser  disc  player  that 
responded  to  kevboard  commands  and 
would  take  you  through  a complete  sales 
presentation,  prequalification,  MOS 
clusters,  and  even  administer  the  Com- 
puter Adaptive  Screening  Test  (CAST). 
This  was  literally  unheard  of  in  the  sales 
world. 

The  trouble  was  that  nobody  knew 
anything  about  computers,  so  how  did 
you  deal  with  that?  The  answer  was  sim- 
ple: Train  them  up  and  recruiters  will  get 
the  job  done.  And  train  we  did,  begin- 
ning with  the  leadership  in  a train-the- 
trainer  sense. 

Everything  was  geared  toward  the  re- 
cruiter’s use  of  the  system  and  nothing 
else.  ARADS  was  just  a concept  at  the 


time,  and  JRISS  and  ARISS  weren’t 
even  a dream.  Training  began  with  how 
to  plug  the  machine  into  the  wall  socket 
and  then  on  to  how  to  hook  up  the 
cables,  turn  it  on  and  boot  it  and  how  to 
format  and  copy  disks,  because  every- 
thing ran  off  operating  disks  and  not  a 
hard  drive. 

The  second  thing  we  learned  was  there 
was  not  an  “s”  in  the  acronvm  JOIN.  We 
also  learned  that  if  you  have  a problem 
and  all  else  fails  to  correct  the  situation, 
just  turn  the  darn  thing  off  and  start  over 
again.  And  once  training  was  completed, 
everyone  had  to  validate  on  the  use  of 
the  JOIN,  using  it  as  a sales  tool  bv 
performing  a complete  sales  presenta- 
tion with  a grader  marking  down  your 
every  move.  Interesting,  but  it  got  the 
job  done,  and  now  the  trainees,  who 
were  first  sergeants,  master  trainers  and 
sergeants  major  were  read}'  to  train  the 
recruiters. 

After  a little  while,  this  new  technol- 
ogy became  just  another  machine  in  the 
recruiting  station  just  like  the  old  manual 
Olivetti  typewriters.  Recruiters  began  to 
use  the  JOIN  as  method  of  showing 
y'ideos.  In  other  words,  the  sales  presen- 
tation would  be  done  with  the  sales  book 
and  the  reinforcing,  through  video, 
would  require  the  use  of  the  JOIN.  Later 
the  JOIN  was  updated  by  Electronic 
Data  Systems  (EDS)  out  of  Texas  and 
some  folks  tried  to  call  the  JOIN  “EDS,” 
but  EDS  was  just  the  contractor. 

We  changed  from  the  old  cabinet  type 
or  coffin  type  systems  to  the  desktops 
that  are  still  in  some  stations  today.  We 
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Putting  all  the  services 
in  one  room  and  expect- 
ing an  agreement  is 
like  filling  a room  with 
a bunch  of  sergeants 
major  and  expecting  a 
consensus . It  will 
never  happen . 

even  tried  our  hand  at  interactive  train- 
ing videos,  to  use  the  JOIN  as  the  train- 
ing tool  that  it  was.  These  three  videos 
were  really  good  and  non-perishable,  but 
now  I think  they  are  pretty  much  collect- 
ing dust  in  our  stations. 

In  the  late  1980s  ARABS  (Army  Re- 
cruiting and  Accession  Data  System) 
went  from  concept  to  reality  and  now 
our  recruiters  and  station  commanders 
could  project  applicants  for  processing 
from  the  JOIN  to  ARABS  at  the  MEPS. 
We  could  track  processing,  test  scores, 
physical  profiles,  and  just  about  anvthing 
you  wanted  to  know  could  be  done  using 
the  JOIN  and  ARADS. 

The  training  for  ARABS  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  JOIN... train  the 
trainer  and  go  for  it.  Now  we  had  an 
additional  function  for  the  JOIN,  but  we 
were  still  moving  further  and  further 
away  from  using  the  JOIN  as  a sales  tool. 
Basically,  it  was  being  used  to  show  vid- 
eos, an  occasional  CAST,  and  to  manage 
the  applicant  flow  from  the  station  to  the 
MEPS.  What  ever  happened  to  riding 
the  crest  of  the  wave? 

I am  from  the  old  school.  Prior  to  the 
implementation  of  the  JOIN,  I didn’t 
like  computers  and  didn’t  like  folks  who 
messed  with  them  all  the  time.  But  now 


I am  a true  believer  in  technologv  and 
what  it  can  do  for  us.  The  late  1980s  and 
throughout  the  1 990s  we  have  witnessed 
a computer  revolution  in  this  country. 

Now  everyone  is  comparing  the  old 
antique  JOIN  to  their  own  super-duper 
double  looper  system  they  have  at  home. 
There  is  no  comparison.  I don’t  care  if 
you  have  a computer  with  triple  disk 
drives,  mud  flaps,  seat  belts  and  a driver’s 
side  air  bag,  you  don’t  have  a JOIN  and 
your  computer  will  not  do  what  the 
JOIN  will  do,  and  that  is  guide  you 
through  a sales  presentation  and  put 
someone  in  the  Army. 

We  must  get  back  to  basics  with  our 
technology  and  start  using  the  JOIN  for 
what  it  was  intended  for... a sales  tool, 
training  tool,  and  a management  tool  — 
first  and  foremost,  a sales  tool.  USAREC 
is  the  only  sales  organization  that  has  a 
multi-media  sales  presentation  of  its 
type.  Even  the  EDS  systems  are  superior 
to  Windows  95  or  anything  else  Bill 
Gates  can  come  up  with. 

For  some  time  now  we  have  been 
telling  our  recruiter  candidates  that  they 
will  be  getting  laptop  computers.  And  as 
I travel  around  recruiters  ask  me  if  my 
laptop  is  like  the  one  they  will  be  getting. 
And  even  though  these  laptops  will  do 
computer  stuff,  they  are  designed  specifi- 
cally to  assist  the  recruiter  in  conducting 
a sales  presentation,  plain  and  simple. 

The  name  of  this  project  was  JRISS 
(Joint  Recruiting  Information  Support 
Systems).  This  was  where  all  recruiting 
sendees  received  BoD  funding  to  come 
up  with  an  information  support  system 
that  would  talk  to  the  MEPS  and  provide 
a multi-media  sales  presentation  for  all 
services. 

Putting  all  the  services  in  one  room 
and  getting  an  agreement  is  like  filling  a 
room  with  a bunch  of  sergeants  major 
and  expecting  a consensus.  It  will  never 
happen  and,  with  the  JRISS  program,  it 


didn’t.  Other  sendees  felt  that  for  the 
money  they  would  need  to  contribute, 
they  could  do  a much  simpler  and  faster 
production  of  their  own  information 
support  system  - so  they  simplv  pulled 
out  of  the  project  leaving  the  Armv  to  go 
on  its  own  - which  is  perfect  for  us! 

Now  we  are  back  on  our  own  with 
ARISS  (Army  Recruiting  Information 
Support  System).  We  now  have  the 
money  to  field  all  brigades  with  the  re- 
cruiter laptops  over  the  next  two  vears  as 
the  electronic  packet  and  single  auto- 
mated leads  software  comes  available. 
The  3d  Brigade  already  has  them  but 
whether  they  provide  an  improvement  in 
productivity  is  still  in  question.  The  5th 
and  6th  Brigades  will  be  fielded  in  Au- 
gust 1998,  with  the  1st  and  2d  Brigades 
following  in  August  1999.  We  have  the 
opportunity  now  to  get  back  on  the  crest 
of  the  wave. 

The  ARISS  laptops  mirror  our  new 
sales  books  as  far  as  structure,  pictures, 
and  other  aspects.  A recruiter  can  now 
deliver  a multimedia  sales  presentation 
anytime,  any  place,  with  a degree  of 
professionalism  that  is  previouslv  un- 
heard of.  Our  recruiters  have  the  tech- 
nology, but  some  may  require  more 
expertise  in  using  the  technology  to  their 
advantage.  Practice,  practice,  and  then 
practice  again.  This  very  expensive  pro- 
ject is  designed  to  assist  you,  the  re- 
cruiter, with  the  sales  process  while 
reducing  your  admin  time  and  increasing 
your  time  with  your  prospects  and  DEP 
members. 

It  does  not  matter  if  your  Army-issued 
computer  will  do  what  your  personal 
computer  will  do  at  home.  We  are  not 
just  giving  you  a box  with  icons;  rather, 
we  are  giving  you  something  that  will 
improve  your  sales  ability  and  teach  you 
skills  you  will  keep  for  a lifetime.  Get  on 
the  crest  of  that  third  wave  and  ride,  ride, 
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How  do  tosts  compare  for  the  three  TRICARE  options? 


by  the  TRICARE  Support  Office 

TRICARE  (the  Defense  Department’s 
three-option  managed  health  care  program 
for  service  families)  has  a uniform  benefit  and 
fee  structure  that  will  be  the  same  for  most  people, 
once  TRICARE  is  operational  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

So,  how  do  the  three  TRICARE  options  stack 
up,  cost-wise?  Let’s  look  at  some  examples. 
(NOTE:  The  costs  listed  below  for  TRICARE 
Standard  assume  that  you’ll  go  to  a provider  who 
“participates"  in  TRICARE  Standard— that  is,  one 
who  accepts  the  allowable  charge  as  the  full  fee 
for  the  care  provided.  Providers  who  don’t  partici- 
pate may  legally  charge  you  up  to  15  percent  more 
than  the  allowable  charge  for  their  services.) 

Enrollment  Fees 

TRICARE  Prime:  Active-duty  families,  none; 
all  others,  $230  per  enrollment  year  for  one  person 
and  $460  per  enrollment  year  for  a family  (two  or 
more  persons). 

TRICARE  Extra  and  TRICARE  Standard: 

None  — you  don't  have  to  enroll  in  Extra  or 
Standard;  you  can  use  them  on  a case-by-case 
basis. 

Annual  Outpatient  Deductible 

Prime:  None,  when  you  get  care  from  a Prime 
network  provider.  But  if  you  get  care  from  anyone 
but  your  primary  care  manager  without  an  authori- 
zation, your  claims  will  be  processed  under  the 
“point-of-service”  (POS)  option,  with  an  annual 
deductible  of  $300  for  one  person,  and  $600  for  a 
family,  for  both  inpatient  and  outpatient  care. 

Extra  and  Standard:  Active  duty  E-1  through 
E-4,  $50  for  one  person  and  $100  for  a family;  for 
all  others,  $150  for  one  person  and  $300  for  a 
family.  The  costs  listed  for  the  various  kinds  of 
outpatient  care  below  under  TRICARE  Extra  and 
TRICARE  Standard  apply  after  you  have  satisfied 
the  annual  fiscal  year  outpatient  deductible  de- 
scribed above. 

Civilian  Outpatient  Care  Visits 

Prime:  Active  duty  families,  E-1  through  E-4, 
$6;  all  others,  $12.  But  if  you  get  unauthorized 
non-emergency  care  from  anyone  but  your  pri- 
mary care  manager  (PCM),  your  claims  will  be 
processed  under  the  POS  option.  Under  POS,  any 
care  not  covered  by  TRICARE  Standard  won’t  be 
cost-shared.  For  covered  care,  after  meeting  the 
annual  POS  deductible,  as  a Prime  enrollee  who 
gets  care  under  the  POS  option,  you’ll  pay  50 
percent  of  the  allowable  charges  for  POS  health 
care,  even  after  the  fiscal  year  “catastrophe  cap” 
on  health  care  costs  has  been  reached.  (NOTE:  If 
you’re  a TRICARE  Prime  enrollee  who's  traveling, 
you  may  call  your  health  care  finder  for  authoriza- 
tion of  urgent  care  without  a referral  from  your 
PCM.) 


Extra:  Active  duty  families,  15  percent  of  a 
negotiated  fee,  which  is  usually  less  than  the 
TRICARE  Standard  cost-share;  all  others,  20  per- 
cent of  a negotiated  fee. 

Standard:  Active  duty  families,  20  percent  of 
the  allowable  charge;  all  others,  25  percent  of  the 
allowable  charge. 

Civilian  Inpatient  Hospital 
Admissions 

Prime:  All  eligible  persons,  $11  per  day  ($25 
minimum). 

Extra:  Active  duty  families,  $1 0.20  per  day  ($25 
minimum);  all  others,  the  lesser  of  $250  per  day 
or  25  percent  of  billed  or  negotiated  charges,  plus 
20  percent  of  allowed  professional  fees. 

Standard:  Active-duty  families,  $ 1 0.20  per  day 
($25  minimum);  others,  the  lesser  of  $360  per  day 
or  25  percent  of  billed  charges,  plus  25  percent  of 
allowed  or  negotiated  professional  fees. 

Civilian  Outpatient  Mental  Health 
Care 

Prime:  Active  duty  families,  E-1  through  E-4, 
$10  per  visit  ($6  for  group  visits);  E-5  and  above, 
$20  ($12  for  group  visits);  all  others,  $25  ($17  for 
group  visits). 

Extra:  Active  duty  families,  15  percent  of  con- 
tractor's negotiated  fee;  all  others,  20  percent  of 
contractor’s  negotiated  fee. 

Standard:  Active  duty  families,  20  percent  of 
the  allowable  charge;  all  others,  25  percent  of  the 
allowable  charge. 

Civilian  Inpatient  Mental  Health 
Care 

Prime:  Active  duty  families,  $20  per  day  ($25 
minimum);  all  others,  $40  per  day. 

Extra:  Active  duty  families,  $20  per  day  ($25 
minimum);  all  others,  20  percent  of  institutional 
and  professional  contracted  fees. 

Standard:  Active  duty  families,  $20  per  day 
($25  minimum);  all  others,  lesser  of  $137  per  day 
or  25  percent  of  institutional  and  professional 
charges.  For  care  in  “Fligh-volume”  hospitals,  the 
cost  is  25  percent  of  a hospital’s  specific  daily  per 
diem  amount. 

Civilian  Emergency  Care 

Prime:  Active  duty  families,  E-1  through  E-4, 
$10;  all  others,  $30. 

Extra:  Active  duty  families,  15  percent  of  a 
negotiated  fee;  all  others,  20  percent  of  a negoti- 
ated fee. 

Standard:  Active  duty  families,  20  percent  of 
the  allowable  charge;  all  others,  25  percent  of  the 
allowable  charge. 

Ambulance  Services 

Prime:  Active  duty  families,  E-1  through  E-4, 


$10;  active  duty  families,  E-5  and  above,  $15;  all 
others,  $20. 

Extra:  Active  duty  families,  15  percent  of  a 
negotiated  fee;  all  others,  20  percent  of  a negoti- 
ated fee. 

Standard:  Active  duty  families,  20  percent  of 
the  allowable  charge;  all  others,  25  percent  of  the 
allowable  charge. 

Ambulatory  (Same-Day)  Surgery 

Prime:  $25  for  all  Prime  enrollees. 

Extra:  Active  duty  families,  $25;  all  others,  20 
percent  of  a negotiated  fee. 

Standard:  Active  duty  families,  $25;  all  others, 
25  percent  of  the  allowable  charge. 

There's  no  risk  of  additional  charges  under 
TRICARE  Prime  or  TRICARE  Extra  (unless  you’re 
a Prime  enrollee  and  you  get  care  under  the  POS 
option),  because  providers  who  treat  you  under 
Prime  and  Extra  have  signed  agreements  to  join 
the  regional  TRICARE  contractor’s  network  and  to 
accept  specific  fees  for  their  services. 

However,  if  you,  as  a Prime  enrollee,  are  re- 
ferred by  your  PCM  to  a specialist  who  isn’t  part 
of  the  regional  contractor’s  TRICARE  network, 
that  non-network  specialist  may  legally  charge  up 
to  15  percent  above  the  TRICARE  allowable 
charge  for  the  specialty  care  he  or  she  provides  to 
you.  Your  share  of  the  cost  for  such  care  will  be 
the  same  as  it  would  be  if  you  had  gotten  the  care 
under  TRICARE  Standard. 

Caps 

There  are  annual  “caps,”  or  limits,  on  what  you’ll 
have  to  pay  for  covered  care  in  any  government 
fiscal  year  under  all  three  TRICARE  options. 

Under  TRICARE  Prime,  the  cap  for  active  duty 
families  is  $1 ,000;  for  all  others,  it’s  $3,000,  unless 
you  get  care  on  your  own,  without  a referral  from 
your  TRICARE  Prime  PCM,  and  without  an 
authorization  from  the  health  care  finder  (HCF).  As 
mentioned  earlier,  this  is  called  using  the  “point- 
of-service”  (POS)  option.  If  you  do  this,  there’s  no 
cap  on  your  expenses  in  a fiscal  year,  and  you’ll 
be  responsible  for  50  percent  cost-shares  on  all 
POS  health  care  charges  for  the  rest  of  your 
enrollment  period,  after  you  meet  the  POS  deduct- 
ible amount. 

The  annual  fiscal  year  cap  on  your  expenses 
under  TRICARE  Extra  is  $1,000  for  active  duty 
families,  and  $7,500  for  all  others.  For  TRICARE 
Standard,  the  annual  limit  is  $1 ,000  for  active  duty 
families  and  $7,500  for  all  others. 

Remember  that  the  cap  applies  only  to  allow- 
able charges  for  covered  services.  Charges  for 
services  that  aren’t  covered,  or  the  yearly  accumu- 
lation of  what  non-participating  providers  of  care 
may  bill  you  above  the  allowable  charges  for  the 
care  you  received  will  not  count  toward  the  cata- 
strophic cap.  ZLL 
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Safety 


Make  defensive 
dining  a 
healthy  habit 

F ood  poisoning  is  more  common  than  you  might  think. 

In  fact,  most  cases  of  stomach  flu  may  actually  be  caused  by 
improperly  prepared  or  stored  food. 

Some  of  the  most  common  cases  of  food  poisoning  arise 
from  potato  or  egg  salad  left  out  too  long  or  chicken  not 
sufficiently  cooked. 

Food  poisoning  can  he  caused  by  difficult  organisms.  Symp- 
toms may  begin  from  12  hours  to  five  days  after  eating  the 
food  and  may  last  from  24  hours  to  several  days.  Typical 
symptoms  are  nausea,  fever,  headache,  abdominal  pain  or 
cramps,  diarrhea  or  vomiting.  In  some  persons,  particularly 
children  and  the  elderly,  the  infection  can  lead  to  severe  com- 
plications, including  kidney  failure.  The  key  to  preventing 
the  growth  of  food  poisoning  bacteria  is  to  use  good  cook- 
ing storing  and  handling  practices.  Keep  these  guidelines  in 
mind  when  dining  out  or  cooking  at  home. 

Cooking  Foods  Properly 

■ Food  must  reach  a temperature  of  at  least  160° 

Fahrenheit  (71 ,1°C)  to  inactivate  most  food  bacteria. 

■ You’re  taking  a risk  when  you  cook  or  order  your  steak  or 
hamburger  rare.  Undercooked  hamburger  is  especially 
risky.  Cook  meats  thoroughly  using  a meat  thermometer 
if  possible.  Otherwise,  check  visually  that  red  meats  are 
brown  or  gray  inside  when  cooked  and  that  juices  run 
clear  with  no  traces  of  pink.  Cooked  fish  should  flake  with 
a fork. 

■ Don’t  interrupt  cooking  partway  through.  Bacteria  in  the 
partially  cooked  food  may  generate  toxins  that  are  not 
destroyed  by  further  cooking. 

■ Allow  extra  time  to  cook  frozen  food. 

■ Thoroughly  reheat  leftovers. 

Storing  and  Handling  Foods  Properly 

Proper  food  storage  and  handling  are  also  important  for  pre- 
venting food  poisoning.  Here  are  some  tips  for  storing 
foods  safely: 

■ After  shopping,  quickly  freeze  or  refrigerate  all  perishable 
foods.  However,  freezing  does  not  kill  bacteria. 

■ If  you  delay  serving  cooked  food,  keep  it  at  a temperature 
over  140  F (60°C)  and  never  leave  food  at  room 
temperature  for  more  than  two  hours. 

■ Refrigerate  foods  promptly.  Don’t  wait  for  hot  foods  to 
cool  off,  and  don’t  leave  groceries  in  the  car  while 
running  errands. 


■ Keep  your  refrigerator  temperature  below  40°F  (4.4°C). 

■ Thaw  meats  overnight  in  the  refrigerator  rather  than  out 
on  the  kitchen  counter. 

■ It  is  critical  that  people  wash  their  hands  thoroughly  with 
soap  and  water  for  at  least  1 0 seconds  after  using  the 
restroom  or  after  changing  an  infant’s  diapers.  Cutting 
surfaces  and  knives  should  also  be  thoroughly  washed 
after  cutting  up  raw  chicken  or  any  raw  meat,  which 
commonly  harbor  salmonella  bacteria. 

■ If  you  fill  turkeys  with  stuffing  before  cooking,  pack  the 
stuffing  loosely  to  help  insure  adequate  cooking. 

■ Take  special  precautions  with  raw  meats,  poultry,  eggs, 
fish  seafood  and  milk  products.  Unpasteurized  milk 
unprocessed  apple  cider  and  unchlorinated  water  may  all 
contain  dangerous  bacteria.  Never  eat  raw  eggs,  even 
whipped  egg  whites,  without  cooking  them  in  some  form. 
Don’t  rely  on  appearance  to  know  if  food  is  safe.  The 
bacteria  that  cause  food  poisoning  often  don’t  affect 
smell  or  taste. 

What  About  Food  Allergies  ? 

When  people  have  an  allergy  to  a certain  food  or  foods, 
their  body’s  immune  system  is  overreacting  to  proteins  in 
the  food  called  allergens.  The  most  common  food  allergens 
are  found  in  cow’s  milk,  egg  whites,  peanuts,  wheat  or  cit- 
rus fruits.  Other  not-so-common  offenders  are  tomatoes, 
shellfish,  chocolate  and  strawberries.  Cooking  can  reduce 
the  effect  of  some  allergens  but  may  actually  increase  the  ef- 
fect of  others.  A person  with  a food  allergy  may  develop  a 
rash-like  skin  inflammation  called  hives.  Other  symptoms  in- 
clude diarrhea,  abdominal  bloating,  constipation  or  vomit- 
ing. Sometimes,  especially  in  young  children,  food  allergies 
can  cause  symptoms  like  those  of  hay  fever  and  asthma. 

Less  than  2 percent  of  the  population  has  food  allergies,  and 
those  people  may  develop  symptoms  almost  as  soon  as  they 
eat  even  a small  amount  of  the  food  in  question.  Babies, 
however,  may  outgrow  them.  If  you  think  you  may  have  a 
food  allergy,  ask  your  doctor  about  an  elimination  diet  and 
other  tests  and  treatments. 

Most  food  poisoning  can  be  treated  by  drinking  plenty  of 
fluids  to  replace  those  lost  during  diarrhea  or  vomiting. 
However,  if  vomiting  and  diarrhea  are  severe  or  if  the  vic- 
tim is  very  young,  elderly  or  chronically  ill,  call  your  doctor. 
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235  ways  to  DEP  loss:  Part  II 


by  Kevin  Lyman  and  CPT  John  Jessup,  PAE 

Part  I of  “235  Ways  to  DEP 
Loss,”  (Jan.,  RJ)  discussed  the 
factors  that  influence  DEP  loss, 
and  the  analysis  of  characteristics 
which  could  determine  the 
likelihood  that  a prospect  would 
DEP  loss. 

By  now  you  are  saying,  “Great,  I 
will  have  to  comb  through  all  the 
names  in  my  DEP  and  working 
Lead  Referral  Lists  to  identify  high 
risk  applicants.”  Well,  that  is  not 
entirely  true.  The  combing  has  been 
done  by  PAE  and  each  brigade  has  a 
list  of  the  names  of  applicants 
currently  assessed  as  high  risk 
applicants,  broken  down  by  RSID. 
Prom  these  lists,  recruiters  and 
leaders  can  monitor  those  people 
and  track  them  closely.  A Risk 
factor  will  be  assigned  to  all 
applicants  entering  the  DEP  and 


Each  brigade  has  a list  of 
the  applicants  who  are 
currently  assessed  as  high 
risk  applicants. 


appended  to  the  Enhanced 
Applicant  File  (mini-EAF)  which 
is  currently  available  to  the 
battalions.  The  appended  file  will  be 
available  in  early  1998. 

To  calculate  DEP  Risk 

We  are  currently  developing  a 
calculator  called  the  DEP  Risk 
Analvzer  (Figure  1).  This  calculator 
will  allow  recruiters  and  leaders  the 
(continued  on  page  24) 


The  Factors 

1 . Marital  status:  married,  single,  legally 
separated,  divorced,  and  widowed. 

2.  Mission  Box:  graduates,  high  school 
seniors,  alternative  credentials,  non-grads, 
and  prior  service  at  the  time  of  contract. 

3.  Dependents:  A count  of  spouse  and 
children. 

4.  Gender 

5.  Age:  Age  of  the  prospect  at  time  of 
contract. 

6.  Quarter:  What  recruiting  quarter  (FY)  the 
applicant  contracts  in. 

7.  Brigade  RSID:  Which  brigade  received 
the  credit  for  the  contract? 

8.  Enlistment  incentive:  Army  College  Fund 
(ACF),  Enlistment  Bonus,  Loan  Repayment 
Program,  or  no  options. 

9.  TSC:  What  is  the  applicant’s  Test  Score 
Category',  ranging  from  TSC-I  to  TSC-IVA? 

10.  GT  Score 

11.  AFQT  Score 

12.  Race/Ethnicity:  Black,  White,  Hispanic, 
or  other. 

13.  Lifestyle  segment:  This  measures  the 
characteristics  of  the  household  in  which  the 
applicant  is  a resident  at  time  of  contract. 


Dep  loss  factor  is ...  1 7.9 
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DEP  State  of  the  Command 


DEP  Risk 

□ Hi  Risk /Hi  DEP  Size  (2) 

□ Hi  Risk/Lo  DEP  Size  (7) 

□ Lo  Risk /Hi  DEP  Size  (11) 

□ Lo  Risk  / Lo  DEP  Size{21) 
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opportunity  to  determine  the  risk  of 
any  potential  applicant  or  DEP 
member  being  a DEP  loss  in  three 
easy  steps  just  by  pushing  a few 
buttons.  The  DEP  Risk  Analyzer 
allows  the  recruiter  or  leader  to 
input  the  characteristics  (Step  1)  of 
the  prospect  or  applicant  (refer  to 
The  Factors  section).  The  help 
button  describes  the  household 
segments  in  which  the  applicant  may 
belong.  The  recruiter  or  leader  then 
clicks  on  the  button  to  calculate 
(Step  2),  and  receives  the  risk  factor 
(Step  3).  The  recruiter  or  leader 
now  has  the  likelihood  that  this 
person  will  DEP  loss. 

DEP  Pool  health 

Lastly,  since  we  have  available  the 
DEP  Risk  Factor  of  all  DEP 
members,  we  can  aggregate  this 
information  to  the  unit  level.  This 
will  provide  the  commander  a 


Figure  2 

“barometer”  of  how  healthy  his  or 
her  DEP  pool  is. 

Using  DEPRAP,  we  can  see  the 
DEP  risk  within  USAREC.  Figure  2 
depicts  each  battalion  and  their 
current  high  risk  applicant  status. 
The  number  within  each  battalion 
represents  the  average  risk  of  its 
DEP  pool.  For  example,  a battalion 
with  the  number  23.5  has  an 
average  risk  of  23.5  percent.  Each 
shaded  area  represents  a battalion’s 
relationship  between  high  risk 
applicant  status  and  DEP  size.  The 
dark  gray  areas,  for  example,  depicts 
the  battalions  with  a high  risk  for 
DEP  loss  as  well  as  a large  DEP 
pool. 

These  tools,  the  High  Risk  report, 
DEP  Risk  Analyzer,  and  DEP  pool 
barometer  are  currently  being 
developed  by  PAE  and  will  be  field 
tested  in  the  2nd  Quarter  of  FY  98. 


The  DEPRAP  offers  recruiters  and 
leaders  a powerful  tool  into 
managing  their  DEP  pool.  An  end 
to  DEP  loss?  Probably  not,  but  at 
least  we  now  have  a tool  that  will 
certainly  help  us  identify  high  risk 
categories  and  manage  our  DEPs 
better. 

Our  next  step  is  to  look  into  ways 
that  we  can  reduce  the  risk  of  a DEP 
loss.  Chapter  7 of  UR  350-7  and 
Chapter  2 of  UR  601-95  offer 
guidelines  and  regulations  for 
managing  your  DEP  programs  and 
people.  Reducing  the  risk  of  DEP 
loss  is  a challenge  to  all  leaders  and 
the  staff  of  USAREC. 

Your  input  is  valuable  in 
developing  these  types  of  tools.  If 
you  would  like  to  comment  or  have 
questions,  please  e-mail  them  to 
CPT  Jessup  at  jessup@usarec.army. 
.mil. 
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USAR  News 


Army  Reserve 


The  below  excerpt  is  the  second  of  two 
articles  from  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army /Secretary  of  the  Army’s  Con- 
gressional Study  Book) 

TThe  USAR  focuses  on  proven  core 
competencies  and  provides  45  per- 
cent of  the  Armv’s  combat  service 
support  (CSS),  logistics  units  and  30 
percent  of  the  Army’s  combat  sup- 
port units  (CS).  These  include  100 
percent  of  the  Army’s  training  and 
exercise  divisions,  railway  units,  and 
enemy  prisoner  of  war  brigades. 

Additionally,  the  USAR  provides  97 
percent  of  the  Army’s  civil  affairs 
units,  86  percent  of  its  psychological 
operations  units,  70  percent  of  the 
its  medical  care  units,  and  more  than 
62  percent  of  its  chemical  and  bio- 
logical defense  capability. 

To  attain  a high  state  of  readiness, 
we  have  slashed  overhead,  priori- 
tized resources,  and  infused  technol- 
ogy and  proven  business  principles 
into  training,  administration,  and  lo- 
gistics. 

Force  Support  Package  (FSP)  readi- 
ness has  improved  as  a direct  result 
of  intense  management  and  addi- 
tional dollar  resources  made  available 
during  fiscal  year  1997.  At  present, 
the  CONUS  Support  Package  (CSP) 
is  being  intensely  managed  by  the 
US  ARC  to  increase  readiness  to  the 
same  levels  as  the  FSP.  The  USARC 
should  reach  this  readiness  goal  bv 
April  1998. 

In  1997,  the  USAR  provided  three 
ROTC  battalion  headquarters  and 
over  2,910  soldiers  to  support  basic 
and  advanced  camps. 

In  FY  99,  the  USAR  ROTC  mission 
is  expected  to  expand  to  between  1 2 
and  20  additional  universities. 


- a Full  Partner  of  Total  Army 


In  addition,  the  USAR  participated 
in  numerous  training  exercises. 

Some  of  the  major  CONUS  exer- 
cises were  Roving  Sands  with 
15,594  soldiers;  National  Training 
Center  with  3,655  soldiers  support- 
ing; Joint  Readiness  Training  Center 
with  3,512;  and  Patriots  Move  with 
6,589  soldiers  tasked  with  the  mis- 
sion of  relocating  the  35th  Air  De- 
fense Brigade  from  Fort  Lewis, 

Wash,  to  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  utilizing 
USAR  ships,  trains,  and  trucks  to 
complete  this  major  task. 

OCONUS,  the  USAR  provided 
1 1 ,09 1 soldiers  in  support  of  the  five 
warfighting  CINCs  in  more  than  50 
nations.  Furthermore,  the  USAR  re- 
organized the  Army  Reserve  Person- 
nel Center  to  the  Army  Reserve 
Personnel  Command. 

Bv  assuming  responsibility  of  the  op- 
eration of  six  Army  installations 
(Forts  Dix,  McCoy,  Hunter-Ligget, 
Parks  RFTA,  Devens  RFTA,  and 
Kelly  Support  Center)  the  USAR  de- 
creases Army  operational  demands 
while  providing  critical  infrastruc- 
ture capability  for  Army  Power  Pro- 
jection Platforms. 

Bv  refining  its  CS/CSS  core  compe- 
tencies, the  USAR  enhanced  the 
Army’s  mobilization  capabilities. 
Given  the  Army  leadership’s  guid- 
ance and  appropriate  resources  from 
Congress,  the  Army  Reserve  has 
transformed  itself  into  a more  rele- 
vant and  ready  force  in  support  of 
the  National  Military  Strategy. 


Clarification  of  MOS 
conversion  and  newly  assigned 
soldier  escort  policy 

• USAREC  message  97-051,  Policy 
Change  for  MOS  Conversions:  The 
purpose  of  this  message  is  to  inform 
the  field  recruiters  that  effective 
December  18,  1997,  all  prior  service 
MOS  conversions  will  be  called  to 
PERSCOM. 

a USAREC  message  97-008, 
Procedures  for  Escorting  Newly 
Assigned  Soldiers  to  a Troop 
Program  Unit, 

a and  USAREC  message  97-034, 
Escorting  IRR  Transfer  Soldiers  to  a 
Troop  Program  Unit:  The  purpose 
of  these  messages  is  to 
inform/remind  the  field  of  the 
requirement  to  escort  all  newly 
assigned  soldiers,  both  prior  service 
and  non-prior  service,  to  their  Troop 
Program  Unit. 


USAREC  still  needs  AGR  Hire  Packets 

USAREC  has  primary  responsibility  for  fielding  its  own  AGR  recruiter  force. 

Over  90  percent  of  the  AGR  recruiters  are  hired  from  Reserve  units.  Recruiting 
battalions  are  responsible  for  obtaining  the  necessary  AGR  recruiter  hiring  packets. 
The  key  to  sustaining  100  percent  strength  is  to  have  a sufficient  number  of  hiring 
packets  in  the  accession  pipeline  at  all  times  as  a matter  of  standard  procedure. 

Your  support  is  required  in  order  to  keep  the  pipeline  full. 
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Field  File 


SFC  Anthony  Young  (left)  and  SSG  Thomas  Curry  take  time  out  from  tent  construction  to 
display  the  Boy  Scout  sign  of  loyalty  and  honor  with  members  of  Valdosta  Boy  Scout 
Troop  200.  (Courtesy  photo). 


Four  Valdosta  recruiters  take  the  lead  as 
scout  masters  for  Boy  Scouts  of  America 


Story  by  Cynthia  Rivers-Womack, 
Jacksonville  Battalion  Advertising  and 
Public  Affairs 

VALDOSTA,  Ga.  — At  the  end  of 
the  work  week,  most  people  are 
ready  to  shed  their  work  clothes  and 
unwind  for  the  weekend.  But  for 
four  Valdosta  recruiters,  an  extra 
hour  of  duty  has  been  added  to  their 
Friday. 

When  they  leave  the  office,  the  uni- 
form stays  on,  and  the  car  takes  a de- 
tour from  its  programmed  turn 
towards  home. 

Each  recruiter  has  left  the  office 
headed  for  a rendezvous  with  some 
special  people. 

For  almost  12  months,  SFC  An- 
thony Young,  SSGs  Thomas  Curry 
and  Tyrone  Tention  and  SGT  Stacey 
Se  have  been  the  surrogate  scout 
masters  for  two  troops  in  Valdosta. 
Meeting  every  Friday  (Young  and 
Curry  with  Troop  200  of  the  Ora 
Fee  West  Housing  Authority  and 


Sears  and  Tention  with  Troop  20 1 of 
the  Hudson  Docket  section)  have 
managed  to  revive  interest  in  an  or- 
ganization that  is  known  for  intro- 
ducing young  men  to  skills  that 
prepare  them  for  life. 

Young  was  contacted  by  Cynthia 
Knighton,  district  executive  director 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in 
Valdosta.  He  was  first  approached 
by  a police  officer  about  volunteer- 
ing some  time  in  the  community  dur- 
ing a visit  to  his  high  school. 
Knighton  needed  scout  masters  for 
two  troops  in  the  area  that  had  been 
without  leaders  for  a year. 

Young  was  eager  to  do  the  job  and 
later  solicited  three  other  recruiters. 
Coincidentally,  all  of  them  are  for- 
mer scouts,  which  gave  credibility  to 
the  troops  in  their  ability  to  be  scout 
masters. 

Community  interest  in  the  troops 
has  exploded,  too.  Parents  are  glad 
to  see  that  the  boys  have  successful 


role  models,  local  businesses,  and 
community  leaders  have  donated 
equipment,  facilities  and  time  in 
making  sure  this  revival  does  not 
lose  its  momentum,  according  to 
Young. 

All  of  the  recruiters  agree  that  the 
boys,  ranging  in  ages  from  11  to  16, 
just  wanted  a positive  adult  male  to 
talk  to  or  be  around.  But  most  im- 
portant, according  to  Sears,  is  that 
they  were  finally  able  to  put  on  their 
scout  uniforms  and  actuallv  do  Bov 
Scout  tilings. 

Membership  in  the  troops  has  in- 
creased, too.  Hudson  Docket’s  mem- 
bership is  up  from  three  to  seven 
and  Ora  Lee  West  now  boasts  a 
proud  15. 

So  far,  both  troops  have  participated 
in  community  clean-up  projects, 
sporting  activities  and  camping  trips. 
They  have  also  learned  first  aid  and 
leadership  skills. 

“We  try  to  teach  them  the  same  lead- 
ership skills  that  we  teach  our  DEP 
soldiers,”  said  Young.  “It’s  important 
because  much  of  what  they  are  learn- 
ing will  help  them  earn  promotions 
and  merit  badges.” 

Sears  says  he  uses  his  military  experi- 
ence forming  platoons  and  appoint- 
ing squad  leaders  to  augment  the 
Boy  Scout  training. 

“It  teaches  them  discipline,  gets 
them  in  physical  shape  and  gives 
them  an  opportunity7  to  demonstrate 
leadership  skills,”  he  said. 

Even  with  the  challenges  of  recruit- 
ing, taking  on  extra  duty  as  a volun- 
teer scout  leader  has  been  rewarding 
for  Curry,  who  works  with  Scout 
Troop  200.  He  says  that  one  person 
can  make  a difference. 

“Although  we  meet  to  talk  about 
scouting,  sometimes  we  do  home- 
work, or  talk  about  personal  situ- 
ations and  being  responsible  for 
your  actions.  Just  being  there  is 
enough  for  some  boys.  There  is  al- 
ways someone  waiting  for  us.” 
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Leavenworth  High  School  career  counselor  Janice  Williams 
meets  former  student  PVT  Melanie  Kennedy  on  the  rifle  range  at 
Fort  Jackson,  S.C.,  during  the  1997  Kansas  City  Battalion  educa- 
tor tour.  (Photo  by  Tami  C.  Taulbert) 


APA  and  Ed  Spec,  what  a team! 

By  Roderick  R.  Lunger,  Kansas  City  Battalion  Advertising  and  Public 
Affairs 

KANSAS  CITY,  Kan.  — The  Advertising  and  Public  Af- 
fairs office  teamed  up  with  the  education  specialist  to  make 
educator  tours  a more  useful  tool  for  recruiters.  During  a 
tour  to  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.,  an  A&PA  rep  accompanied  the 
education  specialist,  guest  educators,  and  recruiters  to  take 
photos  and  gather  information  for  news  releases. 

The  educator  tour  mission  was  two-fold  — bring  Army  ex- 
posure to  the  recruiters’  local  area  and  get  educators  in- 
volved with  the  Army.  A large  group  of  educators  now 
better  understand  the  Army  firsthand. 

When  the  educators  stopped  for  lunch  at  the  2nd  Battal- 
ion, 28th  Infantry  Regiment  Basic  Training  Dining  Facility, 
Janice  Williams,  Leavenworth  High  School,  was  fortunate 
to  have  lunch  with  former  student  PVT  Myreska  Whillv. 

Both  students  and  parents  gained  a new  source  of  informa- 
tion about  the  Army.  Recruiters  gained  a knowledgeable  re- 
source in  the  school.  During  the  tour,  soldiers  from  Kansas 
and  Missouri  visited  with  educators  and  talked  about  their 
Armv  experience.  Educators  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to 
ask  questions  and  see  what  the  Army  is  doing  for  their  stu- 
dents. The  soldiers  are  always  glad  to  see  a familiar  face 
from  home  and  the  interaction  with  teachers  gives  them 
the  opportunity'  to  show  what  they  have  accomplished  in 
the  Army  The  educators  left  Fort  Jackson  with  a good  idea 
of  what  basic  training  is  like. 


Recruiter  graduates  from  Ranger  School 

By  Emily  Gockley,  New  York  City  Battalion  Advertising  and  Public  Affairs 

BRONX,  N.Y.  — SSG  Hai  Clay  graduated  from  Ranger  training  and  is  back 
on  duty'  at  the  Fordham  Road  Recruiting  Station,  Metro  Company. 

When  he  left  the  recruiting  station  for  Ranger  School,  he  was  the  number 
one  Regular  Army  recruiter  in  the  battalion.  He  had  written  contracts  with 
no  DEP  (Delayed  Entry'  Program)  losses.  When  he  returned  after  five-  and-a- 
half-months,  he  discovered  he  was  still  number  one. 

“After  school,  I came  back  and  enlisted  five  people  in  two  weeks,”  Clay  said. 

“I  now  know  about  Ranger  School,  and  I can  tell  the  kids  how  I learned  to 
better  myself  as  a leader,”  Clay  said.  At  the  recruiting  station,  Clay  showed  ap- 
plicants a video  tape  of  his  graduation  ceremony  “The  kids  were  especially  im- 
pressed with  the  hand-to-hand  combat  demonstration,”  Clay  said. 

“I  am  proud  to  have  SSG  Clay  on  my  team,”  said  CPT  Joseph  F.  Dillon,  com- 
mander of  Metro  Company.  “His  training  at  Ranger  School  has  helped  him 
with  his  recruiting.  The  experience  definitely  improved  an  already  outstand- 
ing soldier.” 


SSG  Hai  Clay,  recently  graduated  from 
Ranger  School  and  is  back  on  duty  at  the 
Fordham  Road  Recruiting  Station,  Bronx, 
N.Y.  (Photo  by  Ray  Aalbue) 
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Recruiters  volunteer  to  move  20,000  books  and  more  for  YWCA 


Story  and  photo  by  Renee  Shawn 
McElveen,  Harrisburg  Battalion  A&PA 

HANOVER,  Pa.  — They  were 
packed  in  ketchup  boxes.  They  were 
pack  in  candy  boxes.  They  were 
p?  ed  in  strawberry  crates.  They 
w re  packed  in  brown  grocery  sacks. 

Books.  Stacks  and  stacks  of  used 
books.  Some  20,000  to  be  exact. 

Stacked  from  floor  to  ceiling,  these 
donated  books  needed  to  be  moved 
from  the  small  warehouse  to  the 
YWCA  gymnasium  located  a few 
blocks  away  in  downtown  Hanover. 

SGT  Andy  Funk  volunteered  the 
services  of  his  fellow  recruiters  in  the 
Hanover  Station  for  the  task.  After 
putting  in  a full  day  of  recruiting, 
the  recruiters  changed  into  civilian 
clothes,  grabbed  the  keys  to  their 
pickups  and  headed  over  to  the 
YWCA  warehouse.  They  spent  the 
next  three  hours  hauling  boxes  and 
bags  of  books  out  of  the  warehouse, 
loading  them  into  the  beds  of  their 
pickups,  driving  to  the  YWCA  gym- 
nasium, then  unloading  the  books 
onto  long  tables  set  up  on  the  gym 
floor. 

This  was  the  second  year  the  Hano- 
ver Station  provided  the  manpower 
for  moving  the  books  in  preparation 
for  the  annual  YWCA  book  sale.  Ac- 
cording to  Angie  Bradner,  co- 
chairman  of  the  book  sale,  the 
YWCA  wouldn’t  be  able  to  set  up 
for  the  sale  without  the  help  of  the 
recruiters. 

She  explained  that  since  the  YWCA 
is  mainly  an  all  woman  organization, 
the  group  needs  the  manpower  of 
the  Army  to  manhandle  the  boxes  of 
books  from  the  warehouse  to  the 
gymnasium  so  that  civilian  volun- 
teers can  then  unpack  the  books  and 
arrange  them  by  subject  on  the  ta- 
bles in  the  gym. 

Every  subject  conceiveable  could  be 
found  among  the  donated  books: 
cookbooks  by  Dinah  Shore  and  Gra- 


ham Kerr,  children’s  classics  such  as 
“Heidi”  and  “Grimm’s  Complete 
Fairy  Tales,”  biographies  of  Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
sports  guides  such  as  “Practical  Boat- 
ing” and  “The  Official  NBA  Basket- 
ball Encyclopedia,”  and  paperback 
romances  such  as  “Can’t  Forget 
Him”  and  “The  Willing  Hostage.” 

Bradner  said  that  the  proceeds  from 
the  book  sale  pay  for  the  programs 
and  services  offered  by  the  YWCA. 
These  include  Child  Care,  Health 
and  Fitness  Programs,  and  the  Safe 
Home  Program  to  assist  victims  of 
domestic  violence  with  temporary 
housing  and  legal  advice. 

While  Bradner  packed  the  last  few 
boxes  of  donated  books  in  the  ware- 
house, the  recruiters  formed  a hu- 
man chain  to  pass  the  books  from 
one  man  to  the  next.  SGT  Andy 
Funk,  SFC  Barry  Turner,  SSG  Mi- 
chael Noll,  SFC  Michael  Peters,  and 


SSG  Randall  Higgins  were  joined 
by  a lone  civilian  volunteer  to  load 
truckload  after  truckload  of  used 
books  for  the  sale.  Joining  the  re- 
cruiters was  15 -year-old  Jarrett 
Redifer,  a junior  at  Hanover  High 
School.  Always  in  the  recruiter 
mode,  Funk  and  Higgins  started 
chatting  up  the  high  school  student 
about  joining  the  Armv  when  he 
graduates  from  school.  He  left  that 
night  with  Funk’s  business  card  in 
his  pocket. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  evening, 
Bradner  talked  about  the  volunteer 
recruiters  while  taping  up  signs 
over  stacks  of  books  in  the  gvm. 
She  said  it  amazes  her  that  it  takes 
YWCA  volunteers  three  months  to 
collect  the  donated  books,  arrange 
them  by  subject  matter,  price  the 
books,  and  pack  them  in  boxes  in 
the  warehouse.  Once  the  recruiters 
arrive,  it  is  only  a matter  of  hours 
before  the  warehouse  is  emptied. 


SGT  Andy  Funk  (right)  passes  a box  of  books  to  SSG  Randall  Higgins.  Recruiters  from 
Hanover  station  volunteerd  their  time  to  move  20,000  donated  books  from  a warehouse 
to  the  YWCA  gymnasium  in  preparation  for  the  annual  YWCA  book  sale. 
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5-year-old’s  wish  to 
be  a soldier  honored 

By  Jack  Fetko,  New  England  Battalion 
Advertising  and  Public  Affairs 

WAREHAM,  Mass.  — The  day  be- 
fore the  New  Year,  members  of  the 
New  England  Recruiting  Battalion 
were  on  a special  mission  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  mission  was  to  make  5-year-old 
Steven  Brown  an  honorary  private 
first  class.  LTC  Hilary  H.  Evers  III, 
SGM  Roy  Hudson,  CPT  Donald 
Yamagami,  and  SSG  Mark  Dasneves 
made  up  the  team  from  the  New 
England  Battalion. 

Steven  has  Mitochondrion,  a disease 
of  the  cells.  In  Steven’s  case,  it  is  ter- 
minal, and  according  to  his  family, 
time  is  short.  Steven’s  sisters  also 
have  the  first  stages  of  the  same  dis- 
ease, but  not  terminal. 

The  Army  fulfilled  the  wish  of 
Steven  to  become  a soldier  in  the 
Army.  Television  station  WCVB, 
Channel  5,  aired  the  story  and  was 


PFC  Steven  Brown  was  the  center  of  attention  at  an  honorary  enlistment  ceremony  in  his 
home  near  Wareham,  Mass.  His  father,  Jeffery,  (left);  Joseph  Milano,  civilian  aide  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Massachusetts;  PFC  Brown;  his  mother,  Mary;  and  LTC  Hilary  H. 
Evers  III,  New  England  Battalion  commander  were  present  for  the  honorary  enlistment. 


deluged  with  phone  calls  about  New  England  Battalion  will  follow 

Steven  and  continues  receiving  calls.  Steven’s  situation. 


Riverside  Station  (Calif.)  re- 
cruiters (from  left)  SSG 
Stacy  Turner,  SFC  Donald 
Herth,  SGT  Terry  Harris, 

SSG  Alford  Mckenzie,  and 
SSG  Robert  Eshleman  par- 
ticipated as  members  of 
the  color  guard  unit  during 
a flag  raising  ceremony  at 
La  Sierra  University,  River- 
side. The  ceremony 
marked  the  university's 
first  day  of  school  75 
years  ago.  A new  flag  was 
donated  for  this  special  oc- 
casion in  memory  of  Des- 
mond Doss,  an  alumnus  of 
the  university  and  Medal 
of  Honor  recipient.  Doss 
served  as  a noncombatant 
medic  during  World  War  II, 
the  reason  for  his  selec- 
tion and  receipt  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor  in  October 
1945.  (Photo  by  Stan 
Cordell) 
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1.  All  l-IIIA  juniors  will  be  contacted  within days 

after  receipt  of  student  ASVAB  results. 

a)  five 

b)  15 

c)  30 

d)  60 

2.  If  an  applicant  is  found  to  be  intoxicated  or  under  the  in- 
fluence of  alcohol  or  drugs  at  the  time  of  application  or  at 
any  stag  of  processing  for  enlistment, 

a)  they  must  have  a Drug  and  Alcohol  Waiver  approved 
by  the  battalion  commander  prior  to  enlisting. 

b)  they  must  have  a Drug  and  Alcohol  Waiver  approved 
by  the  brigade  commander  prior  to  enlisting. 

c)  they  are  disqualified  for  enlistment,  no  waiver  author- 
ized. 

d)  all  processing  will  be  discontinued  until  the  effects  of 
the  substance  have  cleared  their  system. 

3.  How  long  is  the  USAREC  Form  446  maintained  in  the  re- 
cruiting station's  inactive  file? 

a)  one  year 

b)  18  months 

c)  two  years 

d)  36  months 

4.  Who  is  directly  responsible  for  all  recruiters  enrolled  in 
the  New  Recruiter  Program? 

a)  station  commander 

b)  first  sergeant 

c)  company  commander 

d)  sergeant  major 

5.  Parental  consent  may  be  obtained  on  an  applicant 
days  prior  to  their  1 7th  birthday. 

a)  the  applicant  must  be  17  years  old  in  order  to  obtain 
parental  consent 

b)  30  days  (provided  he  or  she  is  a senior  in  high  school) 

c)  30  days  (provided  he  or  she  is  a junior  in  high  school) 

d)  seven  days 

6.  Which  USAREC  regulation  covers  the  misuse  of  the  gov- 
ernment credit  card? 

a)  USAREC  Reg  601-45 

b)  USAREC  Reg  600-25 

c)  USAREC  Reg  601-101 

d)  USAREC  Reg  600-22 

7.  Which  USAREC  form  is  used  to  track  COIs  and  VIPs? 

a)  USAREC  Form  200-C 

b)  USAREC  Form  988 

c)  USAREC  Form  446 

d)  USAREC  Form  794 

8.  Applicants  scoring  0-39  on  the  English  Comprehension 
Level  Test  (ECLT)  will  enlist  for  how  many  years  regardless 
of  MOS? 

a)  two 

b)  three 


c)  four 

d)  six 

9.  For  a recruiter  on  the  New  Recruiter  Program,  how  many 
sales  presentations  must  be  observed  and  recorded  in  the 
Recruiter  Handbook  each  month? 

a)  one 

b)  two 

c)  three 

d)  there  is  no  set  requirement 

10.  Using  which  two  USAREC  forms  can  a leader  evaluate 
a recruiter's  effectiveness  in  the  school  recruiting  market? 

a)  USAREC  Forms  533  and  635 

b)  USAREC  Forms  446  and  636 

c)  USAREC  Forms  1 047  and  71 1 -2 

d)  USAREC  Forms  762  and  660 

11.  When  using  the  already  enlisted  close,  you  must  begin 
to  close: 

a)  right  after  the  needs  and  interests  have  been  deter- 
mined. 

b)  right  after  the  FEBA  has  been  stated. 

c)  at  the  beginning  of  your  presentation. 

d)  after  the  prequalification  has  been  completed. 

12.  The  precision  of  a point  location  on  a map  is  determined 

by  the 

a)  grid  squares  on  the  map  you  are  using. 

b)  number  of  digits  in  the  coordinates. 

c)  scale  of  the  map. 

d)  type  of  protractor  used. 

13.  The  M34  WP  smoke  grenade  is  used  to  signal  person- 
nel; however,  it  can  also  produce  casualties  up  to 
meters  away. 

a)  25 

b)  30 

c)  35 

d)  the  M34WP  smoke  grenade  cannot  produce  casualties 

14.  On  an  M40  series  protective  mask  you  should  clean  the 

canister  using  warm  soap  and  water . 

a)  quarterly 

b)  during  scheduled  PMCS  under  the  NBC  NCO's  super- 
vision only 

c)  as  needed  to  ensure  free  air  flow 

d)  never 

15.  Dead  space  on  an  M60  sector  sketch  is: 

a)  the  area  enemy  troops  are  channeled  into  during  the 
Final  Protective  Fire  (FPF). 

b)  the  kill  zone  up  to  1 ,000  meters  out. 

c)  the  section  or  sections  of  a Finial  Protective  Line  (FPL) 
where  an  individual  drops  below  the  line  of  sight. 

d)  the  Primary  Direction  of  Fire  (PDF)  for  an  M60  ma- 
chine gun. 

Answers  to  this  month’s  Test  arc  on  inside  bach  cover. 
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Salutes 


BALTIMORE 

SFC  Ronnie  L.  Carroll 
SFC  Derrick  Thompson 

COLUMBUS 

SSG  Thomas  Matthews 

HOUSTON 

SFC  William  G.  Parr  Jr. 
SFC  Beverly  Brooks 

INDIANAPOLIS 

SFC  Stephen  C.  Garcia 
SSG  Kirstin  Hensel 

JACKSON 

SFC  John  Collins  III 

MID-ATLANTIC 

SFC  Michael  D.  Kyle 

MIAMI 

SSG  Ernesto  Santana 


MONTGOMERY 

SSG  James  Knight 

NEW  ORLEANS 

SFC  Eric  J.  Bjornberg 
SSG  Daniel  R.  Vidis 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

SFC  Stanley  S.  Woodard 
SSG  Terrance  Peele 

PITTSBURGH 

SGT  William  J.  Zinn 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SFC  Melvin  L.  Holliday 

6TH  AMEDD  RCTG  BDE 

1SG  Harold  B.  McDonald 

HQ  SPECIAL  FORCES 

SFC  Dennis  K.  Ethridge 


ALBANY 

SFC  Paul  A.  Carroll 

BALTIMORE 

SSG  Rocheed  D.  Halim 
SSG  William  C.  Layne 

CHICAGO 

SSG  Nichole  M.  Carter 

COLUMBUS 

SSG  Eric  S.  Mitchell 

GREAT  LAKES 

SSG  Eric  D.  Clemens 

HOUSTON 

SSG  Michael  T.  Forbes 

JACKSON 

SFC  John  C.  Gainey 

KANSAS  CITY 

SFC  Michael  D.  Harris 
SFC  Kyle  R.  Stueven 

LOS  ANGELES 

SFC  Roger  A.  Taylor 

MIAMI 

SFC  Alan  Ehrardt 
SSG  Francisco  Rivera 
SSG  Dave  W.  Ogarro 
SGT  Miguel  Ruiz 

MID-ATLANTIC 

SFC  Marcelo  0.  Gandaria 

NASHVILLE 

SFC  Douglas  J.  Welbaum 


SFC  Lutgardo  Fuster 

NEW  ORLEANS 

SSG  Scott  E.  Warhurst 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

SSG  Leotis  Coker  Jr. 

SSG  Lary  Ruiz 
SSG  Gene  B.  Baird 
SSG  William  K.  Allen 

PHOENIX 

SFC  Nick  T.  Brokeshoulder 

SSG  Refugio  Sanchez 
SSG  James  E.  Zickefoose 
SSG  Frank  H.  Senn 
SSG  Brenton  D.  Bynum 

PITTSBURGH 

SSG  Victor  K.  Newton 

RALEIGH 

SFC  Shirley  Bush 
SSG  Ryan  0.  Coleman 
SSG  Alvin  D.  Chestnut 

SACRAMENTO 

SSG  John  A.  Lynch 
SGT  Charles  A.  Vagasky 
SGT  Kodi  G.  Knight 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SSG  Larry  D.  Jeffries 
SSG  Amy  K.  Castillo 
SGT  John  Simmons  Jr. 

ST.  LOUIS 

SSG  Richard  D.  Skidis 


TAMPA 

SFC  Curtis  L.  Curry 
SGT  Peter  J.  Delgado 

3D  AMEDD  RCTG  BDE 

SSG  Rhoderick  Simpson 

6TH  AMEDD  RCTG  BDE 

SSG  Laura  S.  Hedman 

HQ,  USAREC 

SFC  Kenneth  T.  Laury 
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CHICAGO 

SSG  Joe  Miller 

CLEVELAND 

SSG  Robby  D.  Height 

DES  MOINES 

SSG  Joseph  Cloke 
SGT  John  A.  Adair 

DENVER 

SFC  Giles  T.  Almedia 

GREAT  LAKES 

SSG  Scot  Thompson 


SGT  Anthony  Thorpe 

HARRISBURG 

SSG  Billie  L.  Carmicheal 
SSG  Willie  T.  Lewis  Jr. 
SSG  Paul  E.  Pratt 
SSG  Shawn  M.  Stump 

HOUSTON 

SSG  Halbert  L.  Harris 
SGT  Jesse  L.  Benes 

JACKSONVILLE 

SGT  Edgardo  Gonzalez 

LOS  ANGELES 

SFC  Stephanie  A.  Rybicki 

MONTGOMERY 

SFC  Ernest  Whitfield 
SSG  Daniel  Callahan 
SGT  Cornell  Jackson 
SGT  Jefferson  Gaydon 


SGT  Anson  Smith 
SGT  Steven  McKee 

NEW  ENGLAND 

SSG  Edwin  Ramos 
SSG  Steven  E.  Larson 
SGT  Dennis  K.  Manning 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

SSG  Micheal  Tubens 
SSG  Sean  M.  Kratz 
SSG  Clifford  Regan 

PHOENIX 

SFC  Paul  A.  Grise 

PITTSBURGH 

SGT  Thomas  E.  Harris 
SSG  Robert  J.  Collins 

RALEIGH 

SFC  Danny  F.  Ellis 
SSG  Melvin  L.  Wilkins 


SSG  Richard  W.  Rosko  Jr. 
SSG  John  V.  Curran 
SSG  Gary  L.  Kendrick 
SGT  Carvis  B.  Wells 
SGT  Carolynn  E.  Landers 
SGT  Barbara  Dooley 

SACRAMENTO 

SSG  Manuel  A.  Bohorquez  Jr 
SGT  William  E.  McYoung 

SOUTHERN  CALIF. 

SFC  Wayne  H.  Koonce  Jr. 

ST.  LOUIS 

SFC  Anthony  Whetstone 
SGT  Anthony  S.  Mosley 

TAMPA 

SSG  Chavis  Hall 


The  Gold  Badge 


An  Army  recruiter  begins  to  work  toward  earning  the  Gold 
Badge  immediately  following  graduation  from  the  Army 
Recruiter  Course  at  the  Army  Recruiting  and  Retention  School 
at  Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina.  Upon  assignment,  the  recruiter 
wears  the  silver  badge,  which  identifies  him  or  her  as  a member 
of  the  Army’s  recruiting  team. 

Located  at  the  bottom  of  the  silver  badge  are  three  silver 
stars  that  are  exchanged  for  gold  stars  as  the  recruiter 
progresses.  To  earn  these  gold  stars,  a recruiter  must  display 
exemplary  performance  of  duty  and  consistently  meet  or 
exceed  the  Army’s  recruiting  requirements.  When  a recruiter 
has  received  three  gold  stars,  the  silver  badge  is  replaced  by 
the  Army  Gold  Recruiting  Badge. 

The  circular  band  around  the  Gold  Badge  alludes  to  the 
Army’s  continuous  need  for  young  men  and  women  of 
quality;  the  eagle  stands  for  federal  authority;  and  the  flaming 
torch  refers  to  advancement  opportunities  through 
educational  benefits  and  skill  training. 

Pursuing  the  Gold  Recruiting  Badge  tests  and  proves  the 
ability  and  skill  of  the  Army  recruiter.  When  the  recruiter 
wears  this  badge,  he  or  she  is  recognized  as  an  accomplished 
member  of  a respected,  professional  team. 
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RSM  December  97 


1st  Brigade 

2d  Brigade 

3d  Brigade 

5th  Brigade 

6th  Brigade 

TOP  TEAM  IVEWBER  (Recruiter) 

RA  SFC  Gonzalez,  L 

SFC  Hall,  R. 

SFC  Smith,  J. 

SSG  Cline,  C. 

SSG  Meyer,  R. 

(BN)  (New  York  City) 

(Montgomery) 

(Indianapolis) 

(New  Orleans) 

(Phoenix) 

USAR  SSG  Duponte,  ML 

SFC  Combs,  J. 

SGT  Chappell,  D. 

SSG  Bowden,  A 

SFC  Smith,  J. 

(BN)  (New  England) 

(Nashville) 

(Indianapolis) 

(Oklahoma  Qty) 

(Seattle) 

TOP  TEAM  (Station) 

LARGE  Patchouge 

Bayamon 

Country  Club  hills 

Gretna 

Golden  Gate 

(BN)  (New  York  Qty) 

(Mami) 

(Chicago) 

(New  Orleans) 

(Sacramento) 

SMALL  Wurzburg 

St.  Croix 

Michigan  City 

Miami 

Bullhead 

(BN)  (Albany) 

(Mami) 

(Indianapolis) 

(Oklahoma  Qty) 

(Phoenix) 

TOP  TEAM  (Company) 

COMPANY  Europe 

Birmingham  West 

Chico 

(BN)  (Albany) 

(Mani) 

(Sacramento) 

AMEDD 

(HCRT)  Philadelphia 

Carolina 

Detroit 

New  Orleans 

Rocky  Mountain 

MARK  R.  HAMILTON 
Major  General,  USA 

RO/FY  98-03  “Close  the  Loop!”  Commanding 


1.  c,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  Table 
3-1,  Note 

2.  c,  AR  Reg  601-210,  4-24a 

3.  c,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  Appen- 
dix C,  para  C-3b 

4.  d,  USAREC  Reg  350-2,  para  5g 

5.  d,  AR  Reg  601-210,  2-3a(2)(a) 


Answers  to  the  Test 

6.  b,  USAREC  Reg  600-25,  para 
2-11 

7.  b,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  Appen- 
dix G,  para  G-1 

8.  c,  AR  Reg  601-210,  2-1 8b 

9.  c,  USAREC  Reg  350-2,  para  7 

10.  b,  USAREC  Reg  350-7, 
Appendix  L,  L-3 


1 1 . c,  USAREC  Pam  350-7,  5-3d(3) 

12.  b,  STP21-1,  SMCT  page  37 

13.  c,  STP  21-1,  SMCT  page  183 

14.  d,  STP  21-1,  SMCT  page  425 

15.  c,  STP  21-1,  SMCT  page  139 


AS  AN  ARMY  RN,  THE  FOCUS  IS  ON  WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO. 
AND  WHAT  YOU  CAN  BECOME. 


"Being  a Registered  Nurse  in  the  United  States  Army  can  lead  to  a career 
as  a Certified  Registered  Nurse  Anesthetist  in  the  future.  It  did  for  me.  In  fact, 

I find  the  potential  for  growth  in  the  Army  to  be  unlimited.  I was  able  to  take 
advantage  of  several  continuing  education  programs  and  the  Army  paid  for 
them,  books  and  all,  and  they  continued  to  pay  my  salary.  But  most  important 
is  the  respect  I receive.  We  operate  with  a team  approach  and  nurses  are  given 
a great  deal  of  autonomy.  I wanted  to  become  a 
CRNA  and  the  Army  made  it  happen.  The  Army  can 
make  it  happen  for  you,  too." 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS.  BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE. 

1 - 800- U S A- A R M Y www.goarmy.com 


